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I. 


F Bradford Alden’s father had not gone West in his early man- 

| hood to teach at a fresh-water university, and if he had not there 
united himself with a daughter of the prairies, the son would 
perhaps have turned out a New Englander of the conventional sort. As 
it was, Boston made no effort to reclaim either father or son, and, 
when Bradford followed his parent’s suit and married a young woman 
of the region, Boston forgot both. Not that Bradford Alden minded— 
he hadn’t the time. And in settling at Oldham he thought of it not 
at all as a New England city, but as a New York bedroom, near 
enough, yet outside the city’s sphere of influence. To New York itself 


he was almost as devoted as he was to the open country, but he liked 


it strong. The diluted New York which is served in the suburbs was 


_ little to his taste. 


During these first few years of their residence the Aldens had come 
to like the little city very much. Oldham had found itself a century 
back, and: still, in these bustling times, preserved some distinction. 
John H. Carpenter, the president of the railroad, lived there, and, 
as he regarded Alden as the most promising of the railroad’s civil 
engineers, a certain social position would not have been beyond the 
reach of the young couple. Mrs. Carpenter had from the first made 
it plain that she would enjoy doing for them, and where Mrs. Carpenter 
led Oldham generally followed. 


It was accepted that in his choice of a second wife John H. Car- 
penter had scored a real success. Tall and long of limb, blessed with a | 


perfect complexion, large black eyes, which spoke her will almost 
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as readily as her tongue,—dark hair which retained its curl in all 
weathers, and with a graceful, almost buoyant manner of walking and 
sitting and standing, Louise Carpenter was much younger than her 
husband. Not the least among her attractions in the eyes of the blun- 
dering sex was her skill as a horsewoman and on the golf-links. Alden 
always enjoyed meeting her for a moment, her voice was so deep, and 
she had so sure a way of gripping his hand and meeting his eyes. 
That they had not accepted her advances, and had allowed the social 
procession of Oldham to pass on without them, was due mainly to 
Esther Alden’s uncertain health. Then, too, Bradford Alden’s 
mind was too profoundly sunk in his work to turn easily to 
the energy-devouring diversions which were offered. He enjoyed, 
more than anything else, spending his evenings at home and 
reading to Esther,—generally Stockton or Mark Twain or Jane Austen 
or Charles Lamb. ‘They occasionally ventured into the less happy 
regions of literature, but sooner or later they were sure to return to 
their favorites. 

All through the spring and on into the first months of this par- 
ticular summer, Alden had been busy in the northern part of Massa- 
chusetts superintending the driving of a rather difficult tunnel. When 
he returned President Carpenter insisted that he take a vacation of at 
least a month. “If you don’t,” said the president, “you'll be wear- 
ing out just when we need you most. Go away from the office and 
stay away. I don’t want to see you here again until the first of 
September.” 

“All right,” Alden replied, good humoredly; “that suits me. 
Come to think of it, it’s a long time since I’ve had a month to myself.” 

“ You'd better go off somewhere,” said Carpenter. 

“Tl think about it. But Mrs. Alden isn’t a good traveller, and we 
generally manage to have a better time right at home. I can give 
my man a vacation and turn myself loose in the garden—that’s good 
exercise. And then there is a great lot of reading I have been laying 
by against just such a time as this. And reading takes time, you 
know. I have a theory that it should be gone at seriously, in the best. 
hours of the day.” 

Carpenter’s habitual business-like expression relaxed a very little. 
“You mean you would go at reading as you go at everything you 
undertake?” said he. Then the wrinkles returned to his forehead, and 
his fingers strayed toward the pile of letters in the middle of his 
desk. 

Alden promptly rose, and said good-bye. 

“ Good-bye,” replied Carpenter, over his shoulder; “good luck 
to you!” 
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Alden, jubilant as a boy in June, caught the first train for Oldham. 
He found Esther lying in the hammock, and repeated with enthusiasm 
the conversation with Carpenter. “And so now,” he added, “ you’re 
going to have me on your hands. For six weeks I’m the town loafer.” 

Esther smiled, with an ion oddly like that which the presi- 
dent had worn two hours earlier. \She rested her quiet gray eyes on 
her husband—he had thrown his hat aside, and was at the moment 
looking intently about/the garden and unconsciously rumpling up his 
hair as he looked—and wondered in how few days he would be plunging 
into some new absorbikg work. She hoped that it would not be nec- 
essary for him to go away again. As for the vacation, she took no 
stock at all in that. 

Before their marriage—during the discussion, indeed, of the advis- 
ability of the delicate Esther marrying at all—they had slipped away 
once, with a lunch which she put up, and spent the day boating on one 
of the beautiful Wisconsin lakes. They felt now, sitting down to his 
first week-day home luncheon in more than a year, much as they had 
felt that day. “ Fun, isn’t it!” said Alden, nodding, with a boyish 
chuckle, across the table. And she smiled back, while she poured the 
iced tea, her eyes fixed intently on him as if it were from his perfect 
health that she drew, day by day, her vitality. 

“Excuse me, ma’am,”—it was the maid, at the pantry door,— 
“but the telephone has been ringing. I thought maybe you didn’t 
hear it.” ‘ 

When Alden took up the receiver he recognized Oe voice. 

“Well,” said the president, “have you decided to go away?” 

“No, I thought I couldn’t do better than to stay right home.” 

“Then I’m afraid I shall have to take a hand in the matter. We 
are thinking, as you perhaps know, of abandoning the Hamilton Canal 
and laying tracks over the right of way. If the plan is carried through, 
you are to have charge, and it would be a good idea for you to take 


your wheel and go over the ground. We have maps and elevations, - 


of course; all I want is that you get acquainted with the route so 
that you can make suggestions when you get back. The canal runs 
through some nice country; I think you'll find it a pleasant trip.” 

“ All right. I'll get right at it. Good-bye.” 

“You'll go, I suppose?” said Esther, hiding her disappointment. 

“Oh, yes. Carpenter put it in an off-hand way, but he means 
business.” 

“ How soon should you start?” . 

Alden glanced at his watch. “TI could get an afternoon train up 
to Middleburg—that’s the northern terminal of the canal—and be on 
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hand for an early start to-morrow. That’s what he means, you see,— 
that’s why he broke in on his own lunch hour to call me up.” | 

“So you won’t have any vacation at all?” 

“ Yes,—when I get back” He caught the amused look in h 
eyes, and stopped. He sometimes had to laugh at himself. “No,” 
he said, “I won’t do that either. I'll wait till the morning, and we'll 
go to Middleburg together.” 

“Together, Bradford ?” 

“Yes. We.can pick up some sort of a rig there and drive the 
length of the canal. As Carpenter says, it is nice country, and the 
hotels aren’t really bad. We can take it as easily as we like, you 
know. It will do you good.” 

“Oh, I should like to do that!” said Esther, slowly and soberly. 

“You shall do it. We'll start in the morning, and we'll keep 
occupied this afternoon and evening so that there won’t be any time 
to weigh difficulties and get prudent.” 

But, when morning and train-time drew around, Esther was not 
well enough to make the start. She lay in the hammock and waved a 
good-bye to her husband, and looked after his erect figure until his 
energetic. stride had carried it out of sight around the lilac-bushes on 
the corner. Then she dropped her head on the porch pillow, and looked 
out for a long time at the elm-trees that shaded the yard. A little 
rhyme was running through her head: 


* And does it not seem hard to you, 
When all the sky is clear and blue, 
And I should like so much to play, 

To have to go to bed by day?” 


And she wondered, as her lips half formed the words, if the childlike 
poet had consciously, or unconsciously, put the elusive pathos into 
them. 

Three days later, Bradford Alden, walking with springy step along 
the towpath of the canal, found himself approaching a lock, and 
paused. From the moment of leaving Middleburg, every attempt to - 
draw information from the employees of the canal company had 
brought only sullen, baffling silence. He had made no secret of his 
profession, for he had not supposed that these sleepy men—old and 
young—would be informed concerning a plan of which he himself 
had little more than heard. But it soon became plain that they knew 
all about the proposed abandonment and bitterly resented it, and the 
resentment, he saw, lay even deeper than the question of losing a job. 

The way-station before him was more picturesque than those he had 
already passed. The canal, in the course of its haphazard climb up 
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among the hills, here curved gently, under its dense elms, around the 
mid-slope of a dome-like mountain. The old gray-toned lock was green 
with moss, and cool in the shade of apple trees. The lock-tender’s 
house, seemingly older still, was of rubble, with a sagging door-step 
and small-paned windows. Morning-glory and honeysuckle clambered 
contentedly about the gray walls. The lock-tender’s wife, a stout, 
kindly grandmother, was endeavoring to out-manceuvre and capture 
a brood of yellow chicks which were at large in the combined lock-yard 
and farm-yard. And on the upper gate, where his feet hung over the 
- water, sat the thin, white-bearded, spectacled, serene lock-tender 
himself. 

He looked up as Alden drew near, but without the curiosity of the 
common ny gene better, he looked out from the remote altitude 
of a canal man’s philosophy. 

* Good-morning,” said Alden. 

(19 Mornin’. 

“May I have a drink from your well ?” 

“T guess you kin. Nobody ain’t ahenderin’ you. It’s over there.” 

In order to get “over there” Alden started balancing across the 
gate, whereupon the old man moved forward to make room. 

“Don’t move,” said the engineer, courteously. 

“T ain’t agoin’ to,” replied the canal man, promptly reoccupying 
the whole width of the gate. 

And Alden, as he with some difficulty stepped around behind him, 
suppressed a chuckle. “There is matter here,” thought he; and when 
‘he had drunk he returned to the gate. 

“TI suppose you have been here a good while,” he said, finding 
a seat at the edge of the lock. 

“Sixty year. And my father for twenty year before that.” 

“This lock must be a family affair, then?” 

“No reason why it shouldn’t be. The land’s mine, as it was 
my father’s before me.” 

“ What land ?” 

“What land! Why, this here—all around you. And that down 
there,”—he pointed downward at the water. 

“You mean that the canal company don’t own their right of way ?” 

The question was leading, and the lock-tender abruptly answered 
it with a more leading one still. “What you doin’ along the canal?” 
he said. 

Tramping.” 

“ Did your wheel break down ?” 

“No, I’m footing it from choice.” 

“Looking for a job, maybe?” 
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" No, I have job enough. I’m on my vacation.” 

“And you ain’t got nothin’ better to do with your legs ‘iin 
trampin’ ?” 

“T enjoy it. I’m a city man, you know.” 

“You mean to say that you’d ruther walk than ride?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“Well, you’re a new kind to me.” 

Alden smiled. His honest, unconscious good humor had opened 
for him many more complex natures than the one before him. 

After a pause the lock-tender said, “You’re a stranger here, I 
take it.” 

“Yes, I’ve never been on the canal before.” 

“And you don’t know about our fight here?” 

Alden shook his head. 

“Well, I thought most everybody knew shane that. You see this 
canal ain’t run by the old canal company any more: the railroad’s 
leased it for these thirty years. I guess they had to take it, because 
they’re parallel to it most all the way across the State, and they couldn’t 
stand the cheap competition. First thing they did, when their man- 
agers come in here, was to lay off all the boats except just a few to keep 
the charter alive; that’s all they wanted, just to put the old canal out 
o’ business. And they done it.” 

“But I don’t see,” said Alden, slowly and thoughtfully, “how you 
could own this land. Why, the canal has been in operation, under 
one company or another, for eighty years.” 

“Tt ain’t very hard to understand,” replied the lock-tender, “if 
you’ve got a head on you. When the canal was built, back in the 
eighteen-twenties, this land wasn’t worth nothin’,—a few cents an 
acre, maybe. The farmers—and my father was one o’ *em— was 
glad to give it for the sake o’ havin’ the canal. But they got a clause 
put in the charter that says that the minute the canal goes out o’ busi- 
ness that land goes back to the original owners or their heirs. If the 
charter didn’t have that clause into it, we’d a lost our land years ago.” 

Alden was looking thoughtfully down at the water in the lock. © 
“You mean,” he said, “that the railroad wants this land?” 

“ Ruther!” replied the lock-tender. 

“ And they want to get it without paying for it » 

Exactly. 39 

“Plain stealing, eh?” 

“Plain stealin’.” 

“ But how can they do it?” 

The lock-tender frowned. “Where have you been, young man, that 
you ain’t heard about it?” said he. He did not know how unimpor- 
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tant to the world at large was this little matter of stealing a right 
of way. “ What do you suppose they’ve been a buyin’ up the legislater 
for all these years? What do you suppose old Jedge Hennery of 
Wardwood’s been goin’ down to the capital for, year after year, and 
jest more’n afightin’ for us?” 

“The legislature!” said Alden, half to himself. “Now, where does 
the legislature come in?” ; 

“TI guess you don’t know much about sich things,” observed the 
old man, dryly. “It’s simple enough for them that does understand.” 

“ Let’s see if I do,” said Alden. “ Here’s the railroad, running this 
canal at a loss and wishing to abandon it and replace it with, say, a 
freight line.” 

“Or mebbe to use it for a big water-pipe down from Winnisookee 
Lake.” 

“Or for piping water,” Alden continued. “ Now, this particular 
railroad is run under a Massachusetts charter. And in order to build 
a new line in this State they must get a new franchise. Then they 
could go ahead, and if you didn’t like it you could lump it. So they 
have been trying for years to get a franchise from our legislature, 
and your Judge Henry has been fighting it and putting them off from 
year to year. It is something like that?” 

The lock-tender replied with a shrewd glance. Then he said, 
“T guess you ain’t sich a fool as I thought you was. We've stood 
em off so far, but I don’t know how long we kin keep it up. They 
keep a comin’ back at us every year, harder’n ever.” 

This was not the end of the talk, for Alden was aroused, and 
was determined to get to the bottom of the business. He saw at once 
that there was little hope for the rightful owners. If they brought 
suit the railroad would tire them out. And with plenty of railroad 
money in the legislature it would be next to impossible to stir the 
thing into an issue. The mere fact that he himself had heard the 
__ story to-day for the first time: was eloquent of its utter insignificance to 
the general public. There was not even a smouldering prejudice against 
the railroad which might be fanned, with skilful handling, into a blaze; 
for the railroad had always pursued a liberal policy in its relations 
with the travelling and manufacturing public, and, above all, in the 
guise of a perpetual lease of the canal the railroad was in physical 
possession of the property. It was very simple, and it seemed quite 
hopeless. 

Later in the afternoon, seated on the towpath at a point where the 
hillside fell steeply away from the canal, and looking out over a valley 
so green with foliage that it would have seemed uninhabited had not 
a single white spire pointed upward above the trees, Alden summed 
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up the situation for the third or fourth time since he had left the 
old lock-tender. The other men he had found along the way had 
confirmed the story. Apart from the definite tasks of his profession 
Alden was sensitive to outward impressions. At this moment the 
sense of repose in the gentle outlines of the hills across the valley, 
the country silence, broken at intervals by the bark of a dog or the 
rumble of an unseen wagon across a bridge, the peaceful languor of 
the canal,—a boat passed behind him as he sat there, and the only 
sound which told him of its approach was the slow shuffle of the horses’ 
feet on the hard-packed towpath,—these things blended into a deep 
sense of the essential rightness and health of nature and nature’s way. 
It is likely that in no other situation could he have felt more sharply 
the contrast between this way of nature’s and the violent, arbitrary 
ways of man. At that moment the whole modern fabric of science 
and civilization was repugnant to him. This act of the railroad 
company came to his mind as typical of the doctrine of force and 
cunning and exploitation, an instance of the so-called survival of the 
fittest. Stealing this land was good business: to Carpenter it probably 
seemed an act of destiny. For in a sense the railroad company had 
saved the State when the development of the West gave New England 
its choice of increasing its manufacturing activity or falling into 
decay. The property lay here for the taking. To pay for it, at 
to-day’s valuation, might cripple the resources of the railroad. It 
might even be said that the taking of it would benefit first of all 
these protesting land-owners. Not to take it would be to halt, perhaps 
to retrograde, in the industrial campaign. 

Alden drew a time-table from his pocket, and, first consulting the 
map to find the nearest station, he looked up the trains. His moment 
of theorizing was past. So slight an action as consulting the time- 
table had coupled him up again with the life of the twentieth century. 
But he knew definitely that he could have nothing to do with the 
stealing of the canal property. There seemed little enough that he 
could do. The notion of playing David to Carpenter’s Goliath brought 
to his face one of the fleeting half smiles that gave him an odd, mascu- 
line charm of which he was wholly unconscious. 

It was early evening when Alden’s train steamed into the Oldham 
station. The Carpenters lived nearly on his direct way home, and 
he was so full of his purpose that, dressed as he was, he stopped in 
there and asked to see the president. 

He had to wait a few moments, sitting in the long drawing-room ; 
and as he waited his thoughts strayed back to the scene he had left not 
three hours earlier. He had moved about his business so abruptly 
that the simple, alluring atmosphere of the old canal lingered in his 
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fancy, and the deep voice of Mrs. Carpenter aroused him with a little 
start. 

_ She looked very young this evening. Her gown—like all her even- 
ing gowns, low at the neck—was of some soft, cream-white material, 
so cut as simply to outline the long perfect lines of her figure. Save 
for a single string of pearls her throat was bare, and it rose, round and 
full, from her breast and shoulders in a curve of triumph. Under the 
darkish skin of her face and breast and arms the color had a way 
of coming and going like the unbidden flushings of a timid, healthy 
girl. 
“T’m glad to see you,” she said. “ Won’t you come up into the 
library? You and Mr. Carpenter can talk better there.” 

Carpenter’s library was one of the several additions to the house 
which had marked his progress from the superintendency of a division 
to the presidency of the line. You entered it from the landing, midway 
up the stairs. It was as much a lounging and smoking room as a 
library, luxurious with cushioned window-seats and leather sofas and 
chairs. Beside the grate, and near the floor, was a grill-work opening, 
through which you could look down into the drawing-room, and even, 
if voices did not drop too low, hear something of what was said there. 

Louise settled back comfortably in one of the leather chairs, and 
motioned him to take one opposite. But he hesitated, and glanced 
at her gown. “ You were going out,” he said. 

She nodded. “Of course—to the club. Aren’t you going?” 

“ Oh—the midsummer informal. I had forgotten.” 

Louise looked at him, in her friendly, half-amused way. She 
heartily liked Alden. “I wonder how it would seem,” she said, “to 
be so deep in work that one really forgets things that way.” It was his 
turn, at this, to show amusement; and, catching the twinkle in his 
eyes, she smiled. “And the odd-thing about it is that men seem to 
thrive on it. You almost tempt me to try it myself.” 

“It is astonishingly easy.” 

“ Really 

“Too easy, sometimes.” 

“Ah, I see what you mean. It is what Mr. Carpenter meant 
the other day when he said that you have been working too hard. 
You let your work run on into a sort of dissipation.” 

“Tm afraid I do, sometimes.” 

“But you shouldn’t. Am I impertinent to offer advice?” 

“No. It’s what I need most just now.” 

“Well, then,—you ought to go out more. Meet people, exchange 
ideas, and brush up such of the old ones as are worth keeping. It 
. freshens one wonderfully.” 
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“T can believe that. And, by the way, you will hardly forgive me 
if I keep Mr. Carpenter here to-night to talk business.” 

“Oh, for that, there is plenty of time. It is early. We shan’t 
be starting for an hour or so yet. I suppose they have told you what a 
splendid chance you are to have in this new work.” 

“They haven’t told me very much.” 

“Oh, then I shouldn’t have said anything.” 

President Carpenter could be heard descending the stairs. Louise 
rose, as he came in, and left the two men to their talk. 

“ Well,” said Carpenter, taking a chair, and speaking in his alert, 
cordial manner, “you made a quick job of it.” 

“T didn’t finish,” said Alden. 

The president saw that something was to come, and with immobile 
face he prepared to listen. Alden hesitated, casting about for an 
opening. Finally he said: 

“TI may as well come out flat with it. I can’t do that work.” 

“Why not?” 

“T don’t know how to tell you without appearing ridiculous. I 
think I’d better leave it that way.. And that, I suppose, is equivalent to 
asking you to accept my resignation.” 

“Oh, no,” said Carpenter, “that doesn’t follow at all. Suppose you 
tell me the whole story.” 

“Well,—if you wish. I am told that the land used by the canal 
is really private property, and that it is the plan to take it without 
paying for it. And considering all the circumstances I must withdraw 
from any part in the work.” 

“I suppose you have looked it up thoroughly?” 

“T think I have the facts.” 

“ All of them, or merely the farmers’ side?” 

“T don’t know what other side there can be.” 

Carpenter smiled slightly. “Of course you know how every hon- 
est farmer hates his railroad.” 

“Oh, yes,—but this——” 

The president waited. 

“Well, here we are, Mr. Carperter. I have stated my case pretty 
bluntly. It would be absurd, of course, for me to come here and 
demand an explanation from you. That is why my resignation seems 
the natural next thing.” 

“ Now, see here, Alden,” said the president, “ we are on better terms 
than this. I am very glad to explain the thing to you. I won’t talk 
resigning at all. You are too good a man for that. Right at the 
start, I am perfectly willing to tell you that we don’t intend to pay for 
that land. And this is not because it would certainly be a very costly pro- 
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ceeding,—the money could probably be got,—but because, in the circum- 
stances, we don’t think it would be right to pay for it. Those farmers 
had no philanthropic motive when they gave that land, back in eigh- 
teen twenty-five. The canal was an absolute necessity in getting their 
goods to market. They got value received for their land. As a matter 
of fact, they were paid back a thousand-fold in the first ten or twenty 
years. Then the early railroads were built, and the canal fell into 
disuse. For forty years it has lost money for everybody concerned. 

“ Now, when our new line goes through, the value of all the prop- 
erty along the right of way will rise at a bound. The new line will 
make them rich men, for farmers,—vastly richer than if we should 
simply abandon the canal and return to them their miserable strips of 
lands, not enough in any one case to make a fair-sized cornfield. I said 
just now that the money to buy it with could be got; I think it could. 
But it would have to be a very large sum indeed, for the right of way 
extends over a hundred miles. To attempt to pay the market value 
of to-day—a value which was not dreamed of when that clause was 
put into the charter—might seriously delay the construction of the 
line. This in turn would react on the farmers themselves, for no 
one will profit more largely than they. Yet, without even the excuse 
of the dog in the manger,—for he did not stand in his own light,— 
they have been led off into this obstructionist policy, taking every 
advantage of a technical quibble. They have already put us off nearly 
twenty years. It comes down to the intemperance of ignorant people 
the country over, who take every opportunity to harass the corporations. 
They forget that—to speak only for the railroads—it is corporations 
that make modern civilization possible. We are facing it continually, 
—the fraud damage suits, the demands of labor, the more corrupt 
demands of legislators. Everywhere the cry is, ‘Milk the corpora- 
tions! Get something out of the corporations!’ And yet all we are 
trying to do is to provide transportation for these very people and 
their goods at as low a rate as is consistent with a fair profit.” 

The president was an eloquent and convincing talker when he 
chose to talk. It was rarely that he spoke out at such length, however, 
for his habit of mind was administrative and active; that he had 
spoken out in this instance was distinctly a compliment to Bradford 
Alden. And no one could have observed Carpenter at this time without 
seeing that he believed with all his heart and soul in his railroad, 
and in the wonderful material advancement towards which it had 
contributed and would contribute for so long as he should be at its 
head. If anything, he believed in it too strongly—he was too much 
a part of it, too much a product of it. For Alden had before now 
observed that, with all John Carpenter’s education and human exper- 
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ience and lively interest in life, any matter which did not fall - 
in with the triumphant step of this material advancement, and, more 
particularly, with the spirited stride of his own railroad, while it might 
draw his attention for a brief time, coyld not hold his deeper interest. 

“Well, Alden,” said Carpenter, “am I helping you to understand 

us any better?” 

Alden flushed, and replied, in a voice that disclosed some heat 

of mind: 

“No, Mr. Carpenter, I’m afraid you are not. I am unable to 
see the difference between stealing fifty millions and stealing fifty cents.” 
He checked himself. “ Well,” he went on, after a moment, “ you see, 
perhaps, why I urge you to accept my resignation.” 

But the president would not be angered. He sat musing, looking 
at the young engineer through half-closed eyes. “If the world were 
really as simple as you make it, Alden, it would be easier for all of us. 
I could not call myself an intelligent man if I were to deny that busi- 
ness is very corrupt. You have read history enough to know that society 
has always been corrupt. But ideals won’t run a railroad. We are in 
a fight where the whole world, as we see it, is a web of greater or 
smaller wrong-doing. If we did not plunge into this fight, take it as 
we find it, use the weapons that lie at our hands, there would be no 

_ Middleburg and River Rapids Railroad. It would have gone to rust 
and ruin long ago. Incidentally some of us might have been better 
men, but I am not prepared to admit even that. The question, to me, 
is not whether certain of our acts transgress the moral or ethical 
code of the idealist, but whether our general tendency is upward or 
downward. And it is partly because I believe it to be upward that 
I am in it. A few hundred years ago the predatory baron represented 
the most active, the strongest class of men. ‘To-day these strong, 
active men are in business. Instead of plundering and killing for 
money or land or power, they are relying on their industry to bring 
the same results. It is only one step up, perhaps, but that is something. 
Of course they do wrong acts—commonly. But they are building up the | 
most wonderful civilization in the history of the world. The robber 
baron helped himself; we are “helping the whole world. You may 
call that a materialistic attitude; but earth, and wood, and steel, 
and coal, and copper, and oil, and men, and women are material things, 
and they are the only things we see about us to deal in and with. 
Your choice is simply to plunge honestly into the world or to turn 
monk. You will, of course, make the choice for yourself. But I’m 
frank with you, Alden, when I say that if you choose the monk I 
shall be downright disappointed.” 

He paused. Alden had no reply ready, and for a moment the 

room was quiet. Then the president went on. 
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_ “There is starting to-day what promises to be a wave of reform. 
These magazine articles on municipal and legislative corruption really 
seem to be something more than shrewd editorial moves. The feeling 
is in the air that the people have been hoodwinked long enough. The 
astonishing career of that fellow out west illustrates it sharply. Possi- 
bly you have been aroused by these things,—though, of course, I will 
say nothing about that. But because the railroads are mixed up in 
it, because they have to yield—some of them—to the high-handed 
demands of the legislators, it would be absurd to say that the railroads 
are wrong and should be given up, or that we should waste any time 
experimenting in government ownership. For, after all, the main 
business of the railroads is to carry passengers and goods safely and 
cheaply, and that they are now doing. And that, Alden, is why I am 
in it. We make our mistakes by the hundreds, but the fact that 
matters, the fact that remains, is that we are carrying passengers 
and goods cheaply, safely, and more honestly and efficiently than 
the American federal government ever carried anything.” 

Alden showed signs of rising, and the president rose too. “ And 
now, my boy,” he said, with a hand on Alden’s shoulder, “don’t say 
a word. Sleep on it a night or so, and see what you think then.” 

The engineer had nothing to say to this, and they went down 
together to the drawing-room. 

There was a cluster of wall-lights directly at one side of the ‘grill- 
work opening, and under them on a broad couch, cushions at her 
. back, an unread book open on her lap, sat Louise Carpenter. Unlike 
her usual self she was very quiet, and she said nothing at first. But 
- when the president turned to bring up chairs, Alden felt her eyes 
on his face, and turning, almost in spite of himself, was puzzled by 
the flash in them, and by her sudden glow of color, and by the some- 
thing which was, and yet was not, a smile playing around her lips. 

“If you don’t mind waiting a moment, I’ll walk a little way 
with you, Alden,” said the president. “Just excuse me while I 
glance over a few papers. I’ll leave you with Mrs. Carpenter.” 

He turned and left the room, and went up to the second floor; 
but Louise did not seem to see him go. She was still looking at 
Alden. “Sit down,” she said. There was a husky quality in her 
voice, and she cleared her throat. The silence continued to offer embar- 
rassment for Alden, but she was unconscious of it. Finally she said: 

“TI wonder if you really understand what you have been doing.” 

- “Qh,” said he, “you heard ?” 

With an upward glance she indicated the opening. “I suppose 
I might have gone away, but I didn’t.” She had to clear her throat 


again. “Was I wrong in listening?” 
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“Oh, no. I—perhaps I would not have spoken out so plainly 
if——” ‘ 

“ Ah,” she cried, “that was the best of it! You did speak out.” 
She had been leaning back on the cushions, but now she bent forward. 
_ The rich color in her face and neck glowed towards him. “I know 
what you would say,—that you couldn’t have a hand in robbing those 
farmers, that it isn’t much of a stand to take. But you—ready to give 
up everything, your splendid future, even your income—” 

“ Really,” he said, “that doesn’t amount to so much as you might 
think. I don’t think I shall have much trouble in getting a place 
somewhere.” 

She drew her brows together; then, after a moment, looked up and 
shook her head. “ You are wrong in resigning,” she said. “ My hus- 
band sees that. He will never let you go.” 

“ But—don’t you see,—when the time comes when we differ hope- 
lessly, that I can no longer be of use to him. I can’t do work that I 
don’t believe in.” ie 

“But that time will never come.” 

“T think it has come.” 

President Carpenter was walking through the upper hall towards the 
stairs. Both listened. Louise tried to smile, then with oddly bright 


eyes and compressed lips she shook her head, and said again: 
“You mustn’t resign.” 


II. 


ALDEN hardly knew what a crisis the evening had been until he 
was fairly out on the street. Then he found that his head was aching 
and his nerves were unstrung. He unconsciously struck into a feverish 
gait. But when he turned the corner by the lilac-bushes—now masses 
of shadow, with high lights touched in by the incandescent street lamp— 
and came under the dim, drooping branches of his own elms, a physical 
sense of peace stole over him and calmed him. It was always so: after 
a day of exceptional difficulty or friction, at the first sight of the elms, 
and of the sloping lawn, and of the simple house with its wide, calm 
front and its yellow gleam of lamplight in the window, his clouds 
always floated off and left the stars. 

“Well,” said Esther, when they were seated over a little supper, 
“tell me about it.” 

Alden looked up. “I’ve handed in my resignation.” 

“To the railroad ?” 

He nodded. 

“Ts it settled ?” 

“My part of it is. Carpenter hasn’t accepted it yet.” 
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‘She started to ask another question, but checked herself and waited 
for him to go on. 

“Tt has all come about to-day,” he said. “I had no notion of such 
a move this morning when I woke up.” 

“ You—are you—you acted very quickly.” 

“T had no choice. They wanted me to take charge of stealing the 

canal right of way. I won’t do it.” 

“Then you broke off without—anything else in view?” 

“Yes. I’m out of a job. But listen, Esther.” And, talking 
rapidly and earnestly, he told her the story of the three days, from the 
time when his suspicions had first been roused to the moment when 
he had spoken out to President Carpenter. 

Alden did not know what a wealth of impressions had been stored 
up in his mind during his few days of tramping through the leisure 
and oddity and old-fashioned beauty of the canal, and now his vivid 
word-pictures were a surprise to himself. Over the half-shadowed, 
fragile face of his wife played varying expressions: she was quick to 
imagine the canal scenes, she smiled a very little over the old lock-tender, 
she grew wistful at the thought of strolling care-free through such a 
simple little world and of stretching out to rest on fragrant hillsides 
among the long grass and the daisies. When Alden repeated the sense 
of Carpenter’s arguments, she unconsciously drew forward, and clasped 
her white, slender hands before her on the table, and never took her 
eyes from her husband’s face. And when he told her about his outburst 
against the railroad’s scheme, a touch of color appeared in her cheeks. 

They lost all count of time. The minute-hand on the face of the 
tall corner-clock seemed to increase its pace; the occasional evening 
street sounds died out almost suddenly; the neighborhood dogs bade 
farewell to the moon and curled up in their kennels; and the house, 
which, like all houses, slept by day, took up its night rustlings and 
creakings. The table was lighted by candles which, unobserved, burned 
down to the shade supports. There was a sputter, a puff of flame; 
and one burning candle-shade rolled on the table. Esther, startled, 
fell back, very white, in her chair. And Alden, overstrung as he was, 
made a botch of extinguishing it. When he finally succeeded, there 
was a black hole in the table-cloth. © 

“That’s stupid!” he muttered. 

“Never mind. Tell me, Bradford, what is all this land worth? 
How much is it that they are trying to steal?” 

“Oh, a great deal. I couldn’t say off-Hand. It’s the city property 
that brings it up, and there are twenty or thirty towns and cities along 
the way.” 

“Tt is hundreds of thousands, then?” 

“A great many millions.” 
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Esther’s gray eyes, usually so quiet, were ablaze with indignation. 
“ And just because the railroad is a great corporation, just because 
nobody seems big enough to oppose them, are they to take everything. 
they please?” 

afraid so.” 

“ Bradford, can’t you stop them?” 

His eyes brightened with a humorous expression. “I might suc- 
ceed in livening up the funny column in the papers for a few days,” 
he said. “The only possible hope for the land-owners, I should say, 
would be to organize. And it would take a genius to bring that about. 
Even then, they wouldn’t be strong enough to do much politically. 
They could sue, of course, but that would, in most cases, eat up more 
than the land is worth. Any way they might try to work it the suits 
would drag out for years, and meanwhile the railroad would go ahead 
and lay the tracks and establish the traffic. They might try to work 
the injunction business; but, don’t you see, sooner or later it all comes 
down to the fact that the railroad has the most money and the best 
lawyers and the strongest political influence. And when you add that 
they have been in actual possession of the property for thirty years, 
why—there you are! It’s hopeless.” 

He pushed back his chair, and smiled at her across the table. 
“Come, Esther. Do you see what time it is? I don’t know what I’ve 
been thinking of to come home and tire you out this way. It will 
keep until to-morrow.” 

He rose, and she followed his example, pausing, with a hand on 
the back of her chair, to collect her thoughts. Her mind had a way 
of going to lengths which her frailer body could not quite reach. 
Then Alden came around the table and supported her shoulders with a. 
muscular arm, and together they walked out of the room. At the 
foot of the stairs she looked up into his face. 

“Tired?” said he. 

“T’m afraid so—a little.” But looking down again, a moment later, 
he saw that she was smiling. 


Both Esther and Alden were quiet through the following day. That 
the day passed with but one mention of the subject which lay on their 
minds told how deeply both were pondering it. The single mention 
came at lunch. 

“Bradford,” said Esther,—this was after a long silence,—“ you 
told me that it was Mr. Truman’s firm stand on the Brewer question 
that got him his election as State’s Attorney ?” 

Yes.” 
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“ And you said that it was because people had perfect confidence 
in his honesty and independence, didn’t you?” 

“Yes. Truman’s a good fellow—and a good lawyer. He’s rather 
a new type in polition, you see,—really a gentleman, with some sense 
of noblesse oblige.” 

That was all. Neither took notice of the surface irrelevancy of 
Esther’s question. 

After dinner that evening they sat for an hour in silence, he reading 
the evening paper, she browsing through a little leather-bound vol- 
ume of Calverley’s poems. Then abruptly he tossed the paper aside. 
She lowered her book to her lap, held it open there, and looked across 
at him. 

“T’ve been thinking I’d call Truman up,” said he. 

“Don’t you think,” she said, after a pause, “ that you ought to see 
Mr. Carpenter first? You haven’t heard yet that your resignation is 
aecepted.” 

“That’s a fact. I’ll go now.” But when he had got his hat he 
hesitated in the hall, and, standing alone there, he felt that he was 
flushing. He laid down his hat. 

“T’ve changed my mind, Esther,” he said. “I don’t need to go 
to his house. I'll call him up.” 

He took down the telephone receiver, but only to hang it up again, 
and walked slowly back to the sitting-room. Esther heard him coming, 
and looked up. 

“There’s only this, Esther,” he said ; “ there is a strong probability 
that I shall simply make a fool of myself.” 

“ But,” she replied, “ Mr. Truman can decide that, I should think.” 

“Yes, that’s so. He is keen, and he knows the ropes.” 

With this, Alden returned to the telephone and called up Carpenter’s 
house. But a maid, after taking his name, informed him that Mr. Car- 
penter was not in, and asked if he would like to speak with Mrs. 
Carpenter. Alden said no, that he would try again later in the even- 
ing. Then he rang up Truman, and in less than half an hour the 
State’s Attorney—a youngish man, very bald, with a-thin lower face, 
close-cut brown mustache, shrewd wrinkles at the outer corners of his 
blue eyes, and a high forehead—entered in person. 

“Truman,” said Alden, after a brief general chat, “I have a pete 
I want to tell you. You undoubtedly know more or less about it; 
where you do, cut me short. I won’t insult you by calling you a 
reformer, but just the same I’d like to know what you think of it.” 
And with this introduction he launched into his narrative. Truman, 
it happened, did know most of it, but the scattered facts had never 
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before been brought together into the focus of his mind. And, besides, 
Alden was presenting the thing in a new light. So he heard him out. 

“ Well,” he said, at the conclusion, “ what do you propose ?” 

“ Here’s the question, Truman: If I, in walking down Greenwich 
Street or West Street, should happen to see an old woman sand-bagged 
and robbed, what would you think of me if I slipped out of the way 
without lifting a finger to help her? That’s the question! If these 
land-owners were speculators or obstructionists, I wouldn’t say a word. 
But they aren’t. They are a fair parallel to the old woman in my 
illustration. Now, what do you say?—could a fellow undertake to help 
them get their money without simply throwing himself under the cars ?” 

Truman evaded an immediate reply. “You say that Carpenter 
talked about these recent magazine articles and about that chap out 
west?” he said musingly. 

“Yes, he went so far as to say that he believes there is a wide- 
spread feeling that the people have been hoodwinked long enough.” 

“That’s rather odd. Do you catch the significance of it?” 

“Why—no. I haven’t thought about that particularly.” 

“It bears out what I have thought for some time. The M. & R. R. 
men are a shrewd lot, and they, especially Carpenter, are worried over 
this popular movement. Littler, harder-headed men would pooh-pooh 
the whole thing and attribute it to political trickery. But Carpenter 
is bothered. He wouldn’t have mentioned it at all if it wasn’t lying 
on his mind. Very likely there is a weak spot in his entrenchments, 
where he is afraid of getting nipped. If we could find that spot we 
might be able to give him a bad hour or so.” 

“T hadn’t thought of an attack on him,” said Alden slowly. 

Esther, who was sitting by the window, looked up; and her eyes 
rested on Truman as if they sought something. 

“No, you hardly would think of that, Alden. But I was answer- 
ing your question. It’s possible, barely possible, that you might hit on 
a way of bringing Carpenter to time. But you can’t fight a railroad 
with altruistic sentiment. You must use the weapons that lie at your | 
hand.” 

This had been Carpenter’s phrase. Alden was silent for a moment, 
then he said: 

“What do you think the best way to go at it?” 

“ Well——” Truman, easy and fluent as he was, wore an almost 
impenetrable mask,—“ there you have me. I haven’t had a chance 
to get really into the thing yet. But I should think, off-hand, that 
you must keep quiet, use subterranean methods altogether, and watch 
out to take advantage of the enemy’s mistakes. They will make mis- 
takes,—in fact, I happen to know that they have made some. Things 
look to be going well with them. They have the legislature, and they 
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know it, and the pitfalls of over-confidence lie around them. All you 
have to do is to guide them gently but firmly into one or. another 
of those pitfalls.” 

Alden was puzzled. “I wish I could see how to do it,” said he. 


“Watch for your advantage,” Truman replied. “You are in .” « 


very much the position of Washington, before the Trenton and Prince- 
ton coup. You are outnumbered, but you’re not yet outgeneralled. 
Cross the Delaware by night and take them unawares; that’s the thing 
for you to do. A frontal attack by daylight would be absurd, but not 
so a quick night blow.” 

“What is he driving at?” thought Alden. “Why doesn’t he say 
what he means?” Then he said aloud, “ Well, look here,—tell me this: 
can anything be done now, before the legislature meets ?” 

“Oh, by all means; this is the time.’ Truman snapped his 
fingers. “The legislative session doesn’t amount to that! All they 
do there is vote and pick the bones. The railroad is doing its most 
skilful work right now, and so should you. The votes will be against 
you in any case; so you mustn’t let it come to a vote.” 

Alden and Esther were both studying the State’s Attorney. Was 
he really interested? It sounded to Esther very much as if he were 
talking at random. But she had no sooner formulated this thought 
than she looked up and saw Truman cast a quick glance at her husband ; 
if his words were meaningless, his glance was not. 

“You might say that the session represents the broad daylight,” 
Truman went on. “And you must strike now, in the dark.” 

“ Would it be worth while to try to stir up public sentiment against 
them?” asked Alden. 

Truman smiled. 

“You haven’t much faith in that?” 

Truman shrugged his shoulders. “Of course, you might call a 
meeting of the land-owners, and let them get off speeches about the 
trusts and the Wall Street peril, and work the thing up in the papers; 
and then, if it turned out a popular hit and rode the wave for a while, 
it might do the business.” 

“But you don’t think it is the best thing?” 

“ No,—the worst. It would wreck you at the start.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Simply this. While a mass-meeting is appointing committees, 
and the committees are squabbling and drawing up minority and 
majority reports, and chairmen are getting out the encyclopedia and 
writing speeches and trying them on the- family, the M. & R. R. 
will be laying wooden ties and steel rails and running trains over 
them.” 
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Alden was growing impatient. “I had thought,” he said, “of 
doing just that.” 

“ What—of calling a meeting?” 

“Yes, and working the thing up in the papers, and——” he 
paused. 

“Well, suppose we think it over. We know that Carpenter is 
worried over this new anti-corruption sentiment. I don’t know but 
what you’re right. We—you could pitch in hard and stir up all the 
canal counties, and that means the railroad counties. I know just 
the men to speak at the meeting. You can get newspaper men from 
New York and Boston, and of course from all the railroad towns. 
The speakers must dwell on the corruption of the legislature, and on 
the need of turning out next year all the members who vote in favor 


of the steal.” 
“But what good will it do to turn them out after the mischief 


is done?” 
“The threat will scare them,—it will be a concerted attack on their 
future. Yes, the meeting is the thing. But it must be a big, rousing 


They talked on a little longer, then the lawyer turped to Esther. 
“ All this seems very stupid, I suppose, Mrs. Alden?” 

” “No, not at all. It is a thing I am greatly interested in.” She 
spoke slowly, but the fire of the evening before had not wholly gone 
from her face. Truman was quick to observe this, and with the 
faintest imaginable change of expression his eyes rested on her, then 
flitted to her husband. 

“You'll be out for the horse-show Friday or Saturday, won’t you?” 

“T doubt it very much,” Esther replied. “I’m very stupid, you 
know. I get out hardly at all.” 

“Oh, but you should,” said Truman warmly. “It is your duty 
as an Oldhamite. It will be a great success this year—the second best 
in New England, we claim.” 

“Are there many outside entries?” Alden asked. 

“A great many,—from other States, even. Well,”—he rose,—“ I 
must say good-night. Good-night, Alden. You have opened up quite 
a situation. We'll think it over.” 

Esther was bowing a good-night, but Alden was hesitating. “What 
do you say, Truman,” he said abruptly, “are you with me in this 
thing?” 

Truman’s hesitation at this question was brief. “Why most cer- 
tainly,” he replied ; “I thought that was all settled.” 

When, after asking for a few days to investigate the matter, he 
had gone, Esther and Alden looked at each other. “ Well,” said he, 
“what do you think ?” 
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“TI don’t know what to think. He has changed.” 

_ “There’s no doubt of that. But does he, or does he not believe in 
that meeting? He spoke warmly on both sides.” 

Alden took a few turns up and down the room. Esther resumed 
her chair, rested her chin on her hand, and watched him with thought- 
ful eyes. He finally brought up at the mantel, and, leaning against it, 
looked down at her. The lines slowly left his forehead, and a boyish, 
humorous expression hovered about his eyes and mouth. “ What have 
I done, Esther?” said he. 

She shook her head, with a faint response to his good humor. 

“There isn’t a clearer-headed man in the State than Ellery Tru- 
man,” he continued. “If his talk is foggy, it is because he means it 
to be foggy.” He paused, stood thoughtfully silent, and then his eyes 
twinkled again. “Do you know, Esther, I feel as if I had challenged 
Lasker to a game of chess. I suppose I’m walking blindfolded into 
some horridly complicated political row. Truman is best known for 
his independence. Suppose Governor Harkworth and the State boss 
have tried to put the bit on him, for fear he might work up enough 
of a following to make this a doubtful State in the next national cam- 
paign; there have been such rumors lately, and if he could do it, it 
would give him great power. Suppose even that the boss owns the 
Governor, and the railroad owns the boss—some people think that. If 
it’s anywhere near true, then Truman might have had a glimmer here 
to-night, from my putting the thing before him in this way, that if 
he could make a successful raid on the railroad the railroad would 
have to reckon with him and put him on a basis where he could over- 
turn both the boss and Governor. But it’s too complicated for me. I 
give it up.” 

“Who is the State boss?” asked Esther. 

“Callahan, of River Rapids,—the man they call ‘ Side-Door Sam’ 
in the papers.” 

“Tsn’t he a saloon-keeper ?”’ 

“Not now. He was. He is mysteriously rich now, and doesn’t 
do anything outside of politics.” 

“ But, Bradford, how can the people of this State—a New England 
State, too—submit to be controlled by a saloon-keeper and a foreigner !” 

Alden smiled. “Give it up. That’s the mystery of our politics. 
And here we are, you and I, deep in it at one jump. Heaven help us! 
—Il’'ll call up Carpenter again. After to-night I certainly have no — 
business in the employ of the M. & R. R.” 

Esther, to compose her mind, took up“ her Calverly. She could not 
see very far into the situation which was taking shape about them. 
She did not care to see very far into it, for the mere suggestion of 
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reticence and the trickery of politics filled her soul with something 
near disgust. She remembered Truman as an honest, hearty, even 
enthusiastic young man. This change had been wrought in him since 
his entry into public life. The whole subject was disturbing, but she 
had a healthy habit of turning with eagerness from disturbing subjects 
to restful ones; and it was not long, as she turned the pages of the 
dainty volume and let her eyes run from one felicitous line to another, 
before she was unconsciousiy smiling. The poet’s sprite-like play of 
fancy over absurdity refreshed her fastidious mind like rare whiffs of 
sea-laden breeze floating into the hot summer city. And she was able 
to forget the State’s Attorney and Boss Callahan and the legislature 
and the railroad, and to wander for a little while in a region where 
charm, not money, reigns—if anything may be said to reign where 
beauty and fancy ride at large. 


This time, when Alden called up the Carpenters, it was not a 
maid who answered, but Louise Carpenter herself. There was no mis- 
taking her voice, for she never raised it at the telephone. 

“ How do you do?” she said. “Mr. Carpenter isn’t here. Did you 
—is it about the resignation ?” 

“Yes, it is. Do you expect him in soon?” 

“Tt is hard to say. He may be back at any moment. Let me 
see—why don’t you come up here and wait? It won’t be very long, 
I’m sure. I suppose your mind is made up,—that it is useless for 
me to say anything.” 

“Well, perhaps I ought to be frank. I can’t go on with the 
company because—well, I’m on the other side; that’s all.” 

“T’m sorry.” She paused. “If you would like me to, I'll get 
word to him now. What shall I say?” 

“T don’t know but what that’s the simplest way. I can’t sleep 
to-night with the thing unsettled. Would you mind telling him what 
I have said to you, that I am on the other side of the fight and must 
be released at once from the railroad ?” 

She hesitated. Then: “Would you—suppose I say something like 
this,” she replied : “ You have asked me to tell him that you insist on an 
immediate answer to your request of last night? You see, he has 
not told me himself about your talk,’—she was smiling oddly, if he 
could have seen her. “TI am not supposed to understand the situation— 
or to know anything about it, for that matter.” 

“ Oh, that will do, of course,” said Alden, somewhat hastily. “ Any 
way at all, so he understands that I must be released. I shall be greatly 
obliged to you.” 

“No,” said she, “don’t say it that way. If any question arises 
I suppose I’d better let you know.” 
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“Why, yes. But there could hardly be any question. It is simply 
that I must be released.” 

There was a pause, and Alden was growing uncertain whether to 
hang up the receiver, when he heard her voice again. 

“T am going to tell you where he is,” she was saying. “He’s at 
_ Mr. Browne’s. He went there last night after he left you. We did 
not get to the club, after all—Good night.” 

Before Alden could reply the connection was broken. But he 
lingered at the instrument, and idly turned the leaves of the direc- 
tory. Why had she not told him in the first place where he could reach 
the president? And why make such a point of it when she did tell 
him? The simplest course now would be to call him up at Browne’s. 
But he had put the matter into her hands, and he had a notion that 
to communicate again with her and take it back into his own hands 
would be awkward. 

He glanced into the sitting-room and saw Esther smiling gently 
over her book, then went on to the porch and sat down and put his feet 
on the railing and let his eyes rove off under the elms. He had told 
Carpenter that he could not see the difference between stealing fifty 
millions and stealing fifty cents; and Carpenter had said in reply, “ If 
the world were really as simple as you make it, Alden, it would be 
easier for all of us.” Now, could it be, by any chance, that Carpenter 
was right? Could it be that the complexity of men’s relations in our 
times really gives a new and complicated twist to the golden rule? 
Here he was, in his simple efforts to get the money for those farmers, 
treading a path where men step softly, and speak misleadingly, and 
act relentlessly. The scientists might term it the workings of evolution, 
—the survival of the fittest through strength and cunning and sex 
attraction. Where, in this scheme, was there a place for the simple 
moral perceptions ? © 

“Carpenter, I suppose,” ran his thoughts, “stands for brute 
strength. Truman, I’m afraid, is beginning to stand for cunning. 
And—” here he paused and looked up through the trees and sobered a 
little. This third characterization had taken form in his mind before 
he was aware of it; that he should think it at all startled him, and 
he avoided it. “TI guess I’d better go in and call him up at Browne’s.” 
he thought. “No matter if she has forestalled me.” And with a last 
look about the shadowy yard he re-entered the house. 

All through this evening, while the little turmoil was going on at 
the Aldens,’ President Carpenter was closeted with Browne, and their 
discussion was not without its heated moments. 

“Do you mean to say,” cried Browne, at length, “that you would 
drop the legislature now, after all they have cost us for twenty years?” 
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Carpenter knocked the «sh from his cigar. “Just that,” said he. 
Browne shook his head with a jerk. “What are you afraid of?” 
“Nothing whatever. It all depends on what you consider the 

quickest way to get the line built.” 

“And you'd let that young Alden bluff you down? Why, it’s 
absurd !” 

“T beg your pardon. It’s not absurd at all.” 

“ But what —in—the—devil—can that boy do?” 

“You don’t know him, to begin with. He has an awkward habit 
of working out every notion that gets into his head. You can’t stop 
him.” 

“Well, let him go ahead, and be d—— to him.” 

“When he demanded his resignation, he meant business, whether 
he knew it himself or not. Look here, Browne, do you realize how 
many men we’ve bought down at the capital ?” 

“Well, what of that?” 

“It would only take one of them to run amuck and knock out our 
plans—maybe to knock out us, too.” 

“ But not one of them dares do it. They’re all in it together.” 

“ Haven’t you had your eye on things? Do you know what is 
going on all over the country ?” 

Browne fairly snorted his contempt. “That? Shucks!” he cried. 
“A flash in the pan!” " 

“Which is precisely what we don’t want here.” 

“ But,”’—Browne was scornful,—“there’s nobody here who could 
do it.” 

Carpenter’s cigar had gone out. He slowly relighted it, then sat 
gazing at the table. “I would be willing to venture a guess,” he 


‘said, as if to himself. Then he straightened up. “I want to use your 


telephone, Browne.” 

Browne shoved the movable stand across the table, and, puzzled, 
watched him. 

The president called a number. They waited in silence. 

“Oh, how do you do, Mrs. Truman ?”—Browne stared.—“ Yes, I’d_ 
like to speak to Mr. Truman a moment,—not in?—Yes it’s about the 
printing for the horse-show. No great hurry. You say he’s over at 
Alden’s?—Yes, thanks. Good-bye.” 

For a full half minute the two men exchanged glances across the 
table. Then Browne shifted uneasily.—“ Well, what of it!” said 
he. “ What is Truman, anyhow? What can he do?” 

“Tf he’s as smart as I think him, he can stop us.” 
“ Well, then, buy him.” 
Carpenter shook his head. 
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“Buy him, I say! That'll settle him.” 

“No,” said Carpenter, “he can’t be bought.” 

“Oh, a saint, eh?” 

“Not a bit of it. But he wants to be Governor.” 

“ Well,—see here, Carpenter, have you got a plan in your head?” 
“ Yes. 

“What is it, then ?” 

The reply was interrupted by the ringing of the telephone bell. 
The president answered it, and looked up with an odd expression. “I 
expected that,” he said. “It was Mrs. Carpenter. She tells me that 
Alden called up the house a little while ago and insisted on an imme- 
diate answer. He’s a conscientious chap, and he wants to be free to 
fight us.” 

your plan?” 

“Buy the River Rapids charter.” 

* But they won’t sell.” 

“Yes, they will.” 

“Tl cost like —— 

* No, on the whole it’s the cheapest thing we can do.” He paused 
with an impatient gesture, for the bell was ringing again. 

“Who is it?” said he, answering the call. 

“This is Mr. Alden. Is Mr. Carpenter there?” 

“This is Mr. Carpenter. How are you, Alden?” 

“ First-rate, thanks. Excuse me for bothering you, but I feel that 
I ought to tell you that I can’t consider myself an M. & R. R. man 


after to-day.” 
“T’m sorry to hear you say that, Alden. I’m afraid you’re acting 


hastily. But, of course, if—I’ll tell you—I’ll write you about it as soon 
as I have a little time. Maybe I can help you in some way.” 

“Thanks. I felt that I ought to let you know where I stand. 
Good-night.” 

“ Good-night.” Carpenter leaned back in his chair and repeated 

what Alden had just said. “ Well,” said he, “ you see.” 

“T suppose you'll want to move quick, then,” said Browne. 

“Yes. It7ll take the ground right out from under them. I’ll fix 


it with Callahan to-morrow.” 


It was etiquette that Carpenter should go to River Rapids to see 
Callahan; but it was also etiquette that he should, when he had got 
as far as the hotel, make Callahan come to see him. So, when he had 
eaten dinner, he made an appointment by telephone, and then went 
out to the veranda and settled himself in an arm-chair. The light fell 
strongly on him at that point, and a man approaching along the side- 
walk could hardly fail to make him out, 
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The Packer House, the best Hotel in River Rapids, stands on 
Campus Street directly facing the college. As Carpenter looked about 
him he saw, instead of the shuttered silence he had thought to find 
about his alma mater at this season of the year, that there were lights 
and voices, and figures carrying armfuls of books, and even occasional 
groups lounging by of the familiar fresh-faced boys. And before many 
moments the droop of the campus trees and the cool depths of ivy on 
crumbling walls and the far-away sound of a chapel organ, of which 
the deeper pedal tones reached him as a vibration and not at 
all as a sound, had entered his spirit by way of eyes and ears and 
finger tips, and carried him back twenty-five years. 

“Well, well, John! What are you doing here?” 

The cheery, mellow voice roused Carpenter from his reverie. He 
looked up and saw the athletic figure and good-humored, scholarly 
countenance of an old classmate,—Scott, the occupant of the chair 
of English Literature at the college. The two men had taken the plunge 
into life with common ideals. And whatever might be said of Car- 
penter’s, a glance from Scott’s genial eyes was enough to tell that his 
spirit had no more been downed by the realities of life than by the 
realism of literature. He came up and dropped his elastic frame into 
a chair. 

“T’m glad to see you, John,” said he. “You have saved me a 
run up to Oldham to find you. Can’t we have an hour or so of your 
time some Sunday soon,—say, Sunday week?” _ 

“Certainly, George,” replied Carpenter. “But what’s all this 
commotion here?” 

»~ “That’s the point. It seems that the summer-school bacillus has 
got after us. Just at present we’re making special efforts to give these 
youngsters as much condensed inspiration as possible in a very short 
time. There are a good many boys of a practical turn in our Sunday 
afternoon meetings, and I find that when I get practical men here to 
talk to them they will turn out by scores instead of half-dozens.” 

“What do you want me to say to them?” 

“ Anything you like. The main thing is to get you here and stand - 
you up before them, so they can see the sort of big, broad, honest 
business man the old college can turn out at a pinch. It’s a good thing 
just to show them, if they will doubt its practical value, that a college 
education does pay.” 

“Look out you don’t scare me off,” said Carpenter with a smile. 

“T think you will come. I admit that this is a concession to the 
modern spirit, but to my mind it is better to make the concession in 
the Sunday meeting than in the class-room. I shall depend on you, 
then? Sunday week, at four,—or, no, come down on the noon train 
and have dinner with us.” 
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“ All right; I’ll do that George.” 

The professor, regretting that he could not stay for a chat, got up. 
And as he looked at his old friend an expression of frank admiration 
came into his face. “Do you know, John,” he said, “ we’re all proud 
of you here? Such men as you—I wish there were more like you—are 
doing a great work by simply living and working and being what 
you are. When a discouraged young alumnus drops in here to his class 
re-union and tells me that his bubbles are all broken and the sawdust 
has run out of all his dolls, I can simply point to a few of you fel- 
lows, and tell him that the business world and the political world 
are not all rotten, that there are big, strong men who are honest in 
spite of the so-called ‘enemies of the republic.’ ” 

While Scott was talking, a fat man, with a round, impassive face, 
and a cigar, and a soft straw hat with a rolling brim, came walking 
slowly down Campus Street. He passed beneath the two men without 
a glance upward, and mounting to the piazza drew a chair to the rail- 
' ing at the farther end. Men observed him, and whispered that there 
was “Side-Door Sam.” A few ventured to speak to him, and were 
rewarded with a nod. Callahan seldom said much of anything, very 
possibly because his command of the better part of the English language 
had not widened with his rise to power, and also because he dealt with 
few situations in his business which could not be disposed of with a 
nod or a shake of the head. 

“Well,” Scott concluded, “I must be walking on. Good-night. 
Sunday after next, at noon. Give my cordial regards to Mrs. Car- 
penter.” 

“T will, thanks. Good-night.” 

When he had gone, Carpenter entered the hotel and went direstly 
to his room. A few moments later, Callahan, who, had now been joined 
by a slim, well-dressed young man with red hair, followed, and knocked 
at his door. 

The keen expression, suggestive of close, quick Seabee which 
Carpenter wore in business hours, was on his face when he opened to 
the two men. “ How are you, Mr. Callahan?” he said. “Come in.” 
But just then he saw the red-haired man, and he flashed an inquiring 
glance at the boss. 

“Mr. Everhardt—Mr. Carpenter,” said Callahan, without removing 
his cigar. 

They shook hands, and the president threw open the door and 
motioned them in. When they had entered, he closed the door again 
and locked it. Then he turned, asked them to be seated, and stood look- 
ing down at them with cold, hard eyes. ~ 

Callahan deliberately removed his hat and laid it on the wash-stand 
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beside him. His next move was to look about for an ash-tray. The 
rooms in the Packer House are not over-furnished, and the most prom- 
ising receptacle appeared to be the soap-dish; so, emptying the soap 
into the wash-bowl, he drew the dish towards him. Finally, when his 
moderate comfort was assured, he turned a childlike countenance to the 
waiting president. 

Everhardt had taken a chair by the window and tipped back against 
the sill, with his knees spread apart and his hat, which he was nervously — 
fingering, between them. He was perhaps finding it difficult to resist 
the president’s tacit demand that his callers begin the talk, but he 
had his orders and he kept silent. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said Carpenter, at length, “what are your 
terms?” As he spoke, he was looking at Everhardt, and considering his 
relation to the transaction. The charter in question was that of the 
Society for Establishing Trade, and this young man’s father was the 
president, or in the ancient term, the governor of the society. Car- 
penter had supposed that Callahan held undisputed control, but — 
apparently the nominal directorate of the society had to be con- 
sidered. 

Hearing no answer, he repeated his question: “What are your 
terms, gentlemen ?” 

Callahan nodded good humoredly. “We'll do the fair thing,” he 
replied. 

- “What do you consider the fair thing?” asked Carpenter sharply. 

Callahan answered, in an easy voice: “Two hundred and fifty 
thousand for the city and two hundred and fifty thousand for us.” 

“Two hundred and fifty thousand what?” 

“ Dollars.” 

“Too much.” 

There was a silence. Everhardt’s fingers played more rapidly on 
his hat-band. The boss waited. 

“Name a fair figure, Callahan,’ said the president,—“ either 
that, or we can’t trade.” 

‘Suppose you name your figure,” said Callahan. : 

Carpenter was still standing. He looked again, with knit brows, 
from the one man to the other. “You understand, don’t you,” said 
he, “that you are to give us absolute ownership of the charter?” 

Callahan nodded. 

“Very well, then. Our attorneys will be here in the morning 
to wind up the city’s share of it. They will want to see you gentle- 
men. What time will be convenient?” 

“Ten,” said Callahan. 

* At your office?” 
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Yes. 

Carpenter took a step towards the closet door, but then, with a 
snap of the fingers he wheeled back. “Another matter,” he said. 
“ Of course nothing must slip out about this transaction.” 

“Not a word,” Callahan replied. . 

“ How many of you know about it now?” 

Callahan nodded towards young Everhardt. “Him and me.” 

Carpenter’s eyes grew scornful. So Callahan was selling out his 
friends, after all. He wondered a little, as he looked down into 
the round face, just what tactics Callahan meant to employ in pulling 
the wool over the eyes of the local aldermen, how much he meant to 
give them. But that was Callahan’s business, not his. 

With another snap of his fingers, Carpenter turned again to the 
closet, unlocked the door, and brought out a hand-bag which he set 
on the table. “I'll turn this over to you, gentlemen,” he said. 

_ Everhardt, with a nervous glance at the window, as if he thought 
to find some one peering in, jerked his chair forward. Callahan rose 
more deliberately and joined him. 

“How much?” asked the boss. 

“One hundred thousand. Open it.” 

“No,” said Callahan, “That won’t be necessary. To-morrow at 
ten. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night.” 

They went out. 

Carpenter stood at the window and looked down at the street. In 
a moment he saw two figures—a tall, thin man, and a fat one 
carrying a hand-bag—across to the farther side and disappear in the 
shadows beyond the circle thrown by a buzzing arc-lamp. He con- 
tinued to stand there after they had gone. He was thinking about the 
trains. He could hardly catch the nine-forty back to Oldham without 
a greater scramble than he cared to undertake. The next train did 
not leave until eleven-fifty and would not get him home until the early 
morning hours. The sensible thing seemed to be to sleep here at the 
hotel and go directly down to New York in the morning. He left the 
room and strolled down-stairs with the notion of calling up Louise and 
telling her that he should not get home until the following night; but, 
recalling, before he reached the telephone booth, that she had spoken 
of being out this evening, he passed on to the veranda and resumed his 
arm-chair by the railing and found himself again looking across at the 
college. The campus had quieted down; most of the lights were out; 
but the vibration from the deeper organ-pipes were still on the air, with 
now and then a recognizable strain from some oratorio or other. 

His thoughts drifted back to his classmate. He had been in the 
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habit of looking on Scott as rather a failure; but he was broad 
enough to recognize now that something was wrong with his estimate. 
Men who have missed -it do not wear the expression of culture and 
genial good-citizenship which Scott carried off so naturally. “ How,” 
he wondered, “does the man do it on three thousand a year?” 


THE vigorous way in which Truman worked up the owners’ meet- 
ing, and his quiet irresistible enthusiasm about it, surprised Alden. 
“T shouldn’t wonder,” he said to Esther,—after the State’s Attorney 
had taken up a long evening with his lists of names and values and 
with the reports of Hawtrey, his lieutetnant in the business,—%I 
shouldn’t wonder if we misjudged him at first. When you come to 
think of it, you couldn’t expect him to commit himself at once.” 

“No,” said Esther, not wholly convinced, “ Perhaps you couldn’t.” 

“It was too important for that. The fact that he has thrown 
himself into it so whole-hearted shows that there is something left 
of the old Truman. Of course, he may think he sees something in 
it for himself. But what if he does? The main thing is that he 
believes in the meeting and the Hamilton Canal Association, and he 
believes that through it we can get those men their money. He’s 
rushing it, too. The meeting is called for Friday night. That’s 
August third. Everything is to be done through Judge Henry, of 
Warwood, and Truman’s man Hawtrey. Truman himself will keep 
out of sight and push the buttons. We mean to elect Judge Henry 
president, and a man named Ames, a banker, secretary and treasurer. 
It’s a strong ticket. He said to-night that the M. & R. R. Railroad 
is going to find itself in the stiffest fight of its history.” 

“He does seem to do things thoroughly,” said Esther. 

“He said to-night, just before he went away,” Alden continued, 
“that it isn’t always a bad thing to put all your eggs in one basket. 
‘ All our hopes are staked on the meeting,’ he said, ‘but that may be 
a good thing after all. It simplifies the work for us. We know 
now just what we have got to do, and that is to make the new asso- 
ciation a strong working body.’ That’s the way he put it; but to my 
notion our strong point is that Ellery Truman is with the thing and 
heartily believes in it.” 

They had come in from the porch, where they had remained for 
a few moments after bidding Truman good-night, and now they were 
standing in the hall. 

“I—I meant to tell you,” said Esther, “that Mrs. Carpenter 
called to-day.” 

“Did she?” Alden replied. He was absorbed in locking the outer 
door. 
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They were silent for a moment. Then Esther said, in an odd 
voice, “ I don’t know—quite—whether I like her or not.” 


The following telegraphic messages were all sent within the next 
two days: 


“ Michael J. MacPhail, Cashier of the Middleburg First National 
Bank, to P. H. Callahan, Colonial Building, River Rapids: 
“Secret meeting of canal land-owners, called here August 

third, to oppose M. & R. R. Railroad. Are you wise? 

M. J. MacP.” 


“P. H. Callahan to M. J. MacPhail: 
“Who is behind meeting? P. H. ©.” 


M. J. MacPhail to P. H. Callahan: 

“Meeting called by Judge Henry, of Warwood. Talk of 
strong parties behind him and of eT to be sprung. I _ 
running it down. M. J. MacP. 


“P. H. Callahan to John H. diniianie: 

“Secret meeting, August third, canal land-owners. Can 
they interfere with you? I advise quick acting, and if you wish 
will try to delay them until you can get your men on the ground. 
How soon can you lay tracks? P. H. 0.” 


“John H. Carpenter to Wm. Spader, Chief Engineer M. & R. R. 

Ry., Middleburg: 

“On what day can you have full working force, with all 
materials, ready throughout entire length of Hamilton branch. 
Name earliest possible date. Expense not considered. 

CARPENTER.” 


“Wm. Spader to John H. Carpenter: 
“All materials promised by August twelfth. Will have 


entire outfit on ground by August fifteenth, outside date. 
SPADER.” 


“P, H. Callahan to M. J. MacPhail: 

“Take charge of boys at meeting. Important that they elect 
you treasurer. See that all action is put off until September 
first. Letter follows giving details. Get in touch with the 
boys at once. P. H. C0.” 


“P. H. Callahan to Leopold Kurowski, of Middleburg, Gustav 
"Schrag, of Oak Hill; Peter Muldoon, of Oldham, Dennis 

Maher, of Redfield, and others: 

“ Attend canal. land-owners’ meeting August third. Report 
at once toM. J. MacP. If.you are not in the deal buy up a small 
country claim immediately and get in. M. J. MacP. to be elected 
treasurer. Letter follows with full instructions. 

P. H. 
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On the day of the meeting Alden and Hawtrey lunched together 
in a Middleburg restaurant. They had just found out, what Hawtrey 
should have found out earlier, that all was not going well. 

“ Who has done it?” asked Alden. 

Hawtrey shrugged his shoulders. 

“Who is this MacPhail ?” 

“Local boss of Middleburg. He handles the funds of the 
State machine.” 

“ And he has worked this up himself?” 

Hardly.” 

“Who is behind him ?” 

Hawtrey lowered his voice. “A fat man—lives in River Rapids.” 

“Oh, Callahan?” 

“ He’s the man. Don’t you see the shrewdness of it?” 

“ Well, I know nothing about this MacPhail.” 

“It’s this way.” Hawtrey leaned forward, his elbows resting on 
the table, his right forefinger laid in his left palm. “ Our fat friend 
sized us up exactly, as we should have foreseen. He knew that nothing 
can keep Judge Henry out of the presidency. So, what does he do? 
He sends out orders to work up a Henry and MacPhail ticket instead 
of a Henry and Ames ticket. Neat, isn’t it! Il warrant not one 
of these farmers could say just when the notion of voting for Mac 
along with the Judge got fixed in his head, but fixed it is. And we 
can never beat Mac with Ames.” 

“ But why does Callahan mix in this? Why doesn’t the M. & R. 
R. fight its own battles?” 

Hawtrey thought for a moment. “I could only guess. And I 
might guess wrong.” 

“What do you propose to do?” 

“T can’t say off-hand. I should have to think it over. The sit- 
uation is a little awkward.” 

To Alden it seemed very awkward indeed. And as the hours 
flew by, and the farmers and lock-tenders and small and large city 
owners came into the hall and took their seats, and Judge Henry 
called the meeting to order in a dignified little speech, he grew out- 
and-out disturbed. Hawtrey was uncommunicative, but whether from 
decision or indecision Alden could not determine. The tall, hand- 
some MacPhail, and the stout, inscrutable Peter Muldoon, and the 
dozen other machine workers, seemed to be leaders of the majority. 
And the feeling, which Truman had for a time succeeded in removing, 
that he and his cause were being played for pieces in some big game, 
again took possession of Alden. 

To his surprise, Hawtrey, with perfect unconcern, permitted the 
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machine men to conduct the meeting. Alden watched him, convinced 
that Hawtrey knew what he was about, and wondering what it was 
that he meant to do. Alden himself was cool enough. This sort 
of thing was out of his line, but he was too fond of a good fight 
in his own work to overlook the pretty character of the situation. 

A simple constitution for the association was read and adopted 
and Judge Henry announced that nominations were in order. Alden 
glanced at Hawtrey. He wondered if it would do to allow the oppo- 
sition to nominate the judge. And then he was given a surprise. 
One of Hawtrey’s men, Hill, of Oldham, got the floor, and without 
the slightest attempt at a speech, nominated Ames for president and 
Judge Henry for treasurer. 

For a moment the full meaning of this sina of front did not 
sink into the minds of the astonished machine workers. They looked 
at one another, and then they looked at MacPhail. 

Alden almost chuckled. Hawtrey, it seemed, knew his business. 
What, he wondered, would MacPhail do. But then it began to appear 
that the Middleburg boss also knew his business. Before the bewil- 
dered Schrag, of Oak Hill, impressed with the policy that his chief 
must not be put up against the judge, could get to his feet to propose 
MacPhail for president instead of treasurer, the boss himself had 
the floor. With his general bearing and his blue Irish eyes, he was 
an attractive figure, and Alden could see how, among the simpler 
voters and in matters considerably more important than the present 
skirmish, he might be quite irresistible. His pleasant, rather high 
voice, was trained by years of speaking, his gestures were not wanting 
in a sort of grace. He had not spoken many words before Alden began 
to think that of the two leaders Hawtrey was not a match for the man 
from Middleburg. 

MacPhail, to the astonishment of his followers, seconded the . 
nomination, and recommended that the election be made unanimous. 
This was done. The fighting, it appeared, was to be conducted along 
unforeseen lines. When the confusion attendant upon the installation 
of the new officers should die down, it was to be a question of getting 
the floor. And MacPhail got it. 

“Mr. President, and gentlemen,” he began. He knew the value 
of a parliamentary manner. “The reason for this meeting is known 
to us all. It is a very good reason or we, hard-working men, all of 
us, would not be here. We know, for this fight has been going on 
since some of us were children, how hard the Middleburg and River 
Rapids Railroad has tried to rob us of our land. We know that 
until this year, thanks to the sturdy opposition of Judge Henry, of 
Warwood, the robbery has been prevented. We know that this year 
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the railroad is making a desperate effort to beat us. The time for our 
final stand has come. When the legislature convenes in the fall, we 
must have men and money there with instructions to fight. But we 
must not be contented to wait in idleness. The Railroad is doing its 
work now. We must do our work now. I move you, therefore, that 
the president be empowered to appoint a committee which will work 
out a plan of campaign in detail, and will report to us in this hall not 
later than September fifteenth.” 

“Clever,” thought Alden, “very, very clever. But why is he 
talking on our side? What is he driving at?” 

Meantime Hill and Hawtrey were exchanging glances. Then 
Hill rose. “Mr. MacPhail has spoken vigorously and to the point,” 
he said. “I think everybody here will agree in the main with what 
he says. But I suggest- that we set our date rather earlier than the 
middle of September. I should like to know what Mr. MacPhail 
thinks about this.” _ 

“By all means,” cried MacPhail, heartily. “It seems to me 
that, so long as we allow the committee time enough to do its work 
thoroughly, we can’t be too quick about it. Suppose we say September 
first. That will give us several months before the question will come 
up in the legislature.” 

“ September first is better,” said Hill; and the motion was carried 
with this amendment. 

There were a number of other matters to be disposed of, partic- 
ularly that of getting up a set of resolutions for the intimidation of 
the younger and less resolute of the lawmakers ; and it was late in the 
afternoon before the meeting adjourned. ' 

“T suppose,” said Alden then, “that we knocked them out, in a 
sense.” 

“In a sense,” Hawtrey replied, doubtfully. 

“But why—” Alden paused. 

“T know what you mean,” said Hawtrey. “You want to know 
what Mac’s object was in taking the count so graciously.” 

“Exactly. What is he up to?” 

“TI wish I knew. Apparently we are all right. But I should 
like to feel a little surer of it.” He hesitated, then added, “I don’t 
know of anything they can do before the legislature meets.” 

But neither felt right about the situation; and that very evening, 
as soon as he could get back to Oldham, Alden went to ‘T'ruman’s 
house and reported. 

“Fine!” said Truman at once. “ Fine!” 

“You feel, then, Truman, that we are beating them?” 
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“In a sense.” 

“That is the expression Hawtrey used. He didn’t seem to 
understand their game, but I’m beginning to think that you do.” 

“Yes,” said Truman, with a shrewd smile, “I think I do. You 
see, the constitution which was passed at the meeting authorizes the 
treasurer to levy assessments at once.” 

“Does it?—I didn’t notice particularly.” 

“Yes. And that is all we could possibly expect from this asso- 
ciation.” 

* All we could expect ?—Funds, you mean “ 

“ That’s it.” 

“Then the plans for the meeting—stirring up public opinion— 
frightening the legislature—” 

Truman smiled. “You didn’t swallow that?” 

“T’m afraid I did.” 

“You see, Alden, there are some expenses connected with a fight 
of this sort. And there was at first a little question as to who should 
foot the bills.” 

“ And that’s all the association is for ?” 

“ That’s all—Why, man, the railroad expects to begin grading 
within a couple of weeks.” 

“ Not without a franchise?” 

“ Hardly.” 

“Where did they get it?” 

“That’s what we’ve got to find out,—within twenty-four hours, 
if possible.” 

“You really don’t know now?” 

Truman saw that Alden’s spirit was rising, but he answered 
heartily: “I haven’t a glimmer. But it won’t help us to ‘ pursue them 
with forks and hope’ or to ‘ threaten their life with a railway share.’ 
They have the advantage in that game. No. It is up to us to 


“ . . . contrive an ingenious plan 
For making a separate sally.” 


Alden got up. “ Your allusion is a bit unfortunate, Truman,” 
he said, shortly. Good-night.” 

When Alden had gone, and the State’s Attorney stood alone in. 
his study, the smile he had worn began to fade. He was wondering 
just what—His eye sought the rows of books against the wall, and 
passing rapidly over the stately files in sheepskin they rested finally on 
a group of less formidable volumes. He took down a dainty book in 
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white vellum, with a name dear to childhood on its back, and turned 
the leaves until he came upon these lines: 


“They hunted till darkness came on, but they found 
Not a button, or feather, or mark— 


In the midst of the word he was trying to say, 
In the midst of his laughter and glee, i 
He had softly and suddenly vanished away—” 


On the following Sunday morning Alden walked down to the post- 
office for his letters, and found one from the railroad company enclos- 
ing a check in payment of his salary, for the month to come. He 
walked out to the street and along the sidewalk, turning the yellow 
slip over and over in his hand, while an angry flush spread slowly over 
his face. 

Esther read his expression at the first glance when he entered the 
house, but said nothing. And when he handed her the letter and 
the check she merely looked them over and gave them back, glancing 
up at him as she did so. 

“ Are you going over there?” she asked, a little later. 

“ Yes.” 

“You hed better wait until after dinner. He always goes to 
church, you know.” 

After dinner, accordingly, Alden walked over to the Carpenters’. 
He was told that Mr. Carpenter was out, but would be in very shortly, 
and was shown up into the library. And there, after a few moments, 
he was joined by Louise. 

“TI wonder,” she said, after the first greetings, “If you—” then 
she caught his expression, and hesitated. “What is it?” she asked. 
“ Have you heard about—” 

All in a heat, he interrupted her. “I demanded of Mr. Car-~ 
penter that he accept my resignation, and his reply is to send me this 
check.” ‘He drew it from the envelope, laid it on the table, and 
placed a paper-weight on it. 

She raised her eyebrows. “ He shouldn’t have done that.” And 
she added, with a half smile, “ But you know, I told you that he would 
never let you go.” 

“ Well,” said he, “I have gone.” 

They were silent for a moment. Then she abruptly changed the 
subject. “Tell me,” she said, “do you know anything about the River 
Rapids charter ?” 

“ Why—yes, in a general way.” 

“Do you know what has been done with it?” 
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“TI don’t believe I do.” 

“Tell me, first, just what it is. I want to undeditend:” 

“TI suppose you mean what is called the Society for sient Sin 
Trade.” 

“T suppose I do.” : 

“Why, it is simply—” He stopped short, and looked at her. “And 
I never thought of it!” 

“But now you are puzzling me.” 

“ Oh—I beg pardon. It is a society founded by Alexander Hamil- 
ton, away back, just after the Revolution. We had almost no trade 
at all in those days, and so a few broad charters were granted as an 
inducement to enterprise, broader than any that have been granted 
since. This charter gives its owners the right to carry on every sort 
of manufacture and transportation including the power of eminent 
domain.” He smiled a little at her puzzled expression, and added, 
“ Just what eminent domain is doesn’t matter. But with this charter a 
company could do anything it liked. For fifty years the town of River 
Rapids was governed under it,—until the town grew up into a city, 
and got a municipal charter of its own, and bought over the old com- 
pany. Since then the society has been run in a small way, by what 
they call a ‘ governor,’ under the general direction of a committee of 
aldermen. Do I make it plain?” i 

She nodded. 

“Well, then, you see—Oh dear, dear! And to think that—I— 
of course Truman knows about it or suspects it. That is what he 
meant—” 

“ And really hadn’t you thought of the possibility ?” 

“Not once. I hadn’t a glimmer. The society is a sort of histori- 
cal curiosity. The citizens of River Rapids would never dream of 
selling it—of all things to a corporation that already just about owns 
the State. It is a part of their history—they—don’t you see ?”” 

She nodded again. 

“What I should have thought of is that Callahan might have the 
impudence to sell it without consulting the citizens. But Callahan 
would never do that without—”’ He paused, and looked at Louise 
with a momentary hesitation, then came out with it—“ without a big 
bribe.” 

Her voice was low, but she answered steadily. “Yes, he had to 
be bribed,” she said. 

But—” 

She went on, in the same low voice: “I know that a hand-bag 
packed with bills went down to River Rapids.” 

“When was that?” 
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“A little over a week ago.” 

A bell rang. Both started, and after a moment Louise arose and 
stepped to the door and stood waiting there. Excited as he was over 
this new turn in the fight, Alden was all unconscious of the admira- 
tion in his eyes as they followed her. Her gown was so simple that he 
gave it no thought; it was her supple carriage and the way her head was 
poised that attracted him. 

“Do they want Mr. Carpenter?” she asked the maid, very quietly. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Tell them that he has gone to River Rapids and will not be back 
before to-night.” 

When she turned and saw that he was looking at her, the faintest 
touch of color fluttered under the surface of her skin. She came 
slowly across the room and resumed her chair, opposite his. He 
thought that she intended saying something, but instead she glanced 
at the table and absently straightened a pile of magazines. 

“That is just what I have done,” said he, thinking aloud—“ I have 
thrown myself under the cars.” 

“ Will it help you,” she asked, without looking up, “now that you 
know ?” 

He shook his head. “Oh, no. They can laugh at me now, all they 
like. It was a queer thing for me to try to do, anyway. They have 
probably been laughing for some time.” 

“No,” she said, “I don’t think they have felt like laughing. It 
seems to me that you have driven them into changing their plans.” 

“Well, perhaps. But it looks like a pretty effective change.” 

“T should think,”—she spoke with some hesitation,—“ that now— 
that what they have done—knowing about it, as you do, would give 
you—well, a better hold on the situation.” 

“ How do you mean?” 

A curiously sober smile flitted across her face. 

“Oh,” said he, “if they were given to understand that we know 
about the bribing, they might be willing to make terms?” 

She had taken one of the magazines into her lap, and was turning 
the advertising pages. 

“You have put a weapon into my hands—” 

She nodded. 

—Which I can’t use.” 

“Why not?” 

“Of course, a skilful man like Truman could probably run the 
thing down, and a out a case,—” He paused. 

“T shall never,—” said she softly—“I shall never ask you whom 
you have told.” 
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“But to accomplish anything we should have to threaten them— 
the railroad.” 

Yes— ?” 

“Suppose they should refuse to back down. They might; they 
are hard-headed men. Then we should have to make good. If we 
should succeed, it would mean—well, it would mean the penitentiary.” 

The color left her face. “I never thought of that,” she said. 

“ And so, you see, I couldn’t do it.” 

“You are thinking of me.” 

Well—yes.” 

She looked up, and their eyes met. Then the color returned to her 
face. Her expression changed; she was almost smiling; a look of dar- 
ing came into her eyes. 

“ Well,” said she, “I shall never ask you—what you have done.” 

“ But—but that—you wouldn’t have me—” 

“ Perhaps—you had better not ask me.” 

He leaned forward. “Why did you tell me.” 

She lowered her eyes. “ Perhaps—you had better not ask me 
that either.” 

He looked at her. He was sure of nothing, of himself least of all. 
She looked up again, with the same daring in her eyes. A part of 
him was aroused which had not been aroused for years excepting as it 
had gone into his active, out-of-door work. The moments were slip- 
ping by; and she was looking at him. He saw, clearly, that she had, as 
she said, placed the control of the situation in his hands. But what a 
choice it left him! His only hope of victory lay in taking the final 
plunges into the atmosphere which he thought he despised: threats; a 
sublime sort of blackmail; fighting, fighting, fighting; with the web of 
trickery weaving around him and the political spiders playing with 
him; and something else—something which he— 

He looked again at Louise. The fire in her eyes was triumphing 
in a conflict of emotions which had shaken her. He could see that. He 
knew that this real Louise Carpenter before him was a woman un- 
known, perhaps, to every one but himself. There was triumph in the 
thought. 

Her eyelids seemed to tremble a little. “It is strange,” she said— 
and he remembered afterwards that she looked as if she did not know 
what she was saying, and did not care—“ Things are strange.” 

He was conscious of a wrench. Then he was on his feet, and 
saying, in a voice which seemed to come from another quarter of the 
room : 

“No, I couldn’t do it. If he has taken to bribery, why, I can’t 
follow him. I guess we shall have to let him win. Thank you.— 
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Good-bye.” He knew that he had her hand, and that she was looking 
up at him without a word. “Good-bye,” he repeated. 

He got to the door; then hesitated, and said stupidly, “ Will you 
explain—about the check?” 

She had not risen; she made no reply. And so he let himself out 
of the house. 

It was an hour later that Esther, swinging lazily in her hammock, 
caught sight of him rounding the lilac-bushes on the corner. He was 
walking briskly, with his head thrown back. She saw him look up 
among the branches of the elm-trees, as if there were something there 
which interested him. Then he caught sight of her, and waved his 
hand. 


“The M. & R. B.,” thought Truman, “is a great road.” He was 
riding on the four-fifty-two express, which makes the run from 
New York to River Rapids without a stop; and he was gazing out of 
the window at the rock-ballasted freight track, which was flowing by in 
a continuous blur of granite and two continuous gleams of steel. “It’s 
a great road,” thought he. “ And John Carpenter is a good deal of a 
man. But he does not own all New England. I’m not even sure that 


he will own this State much longer.” 
It was not half an hour since Truman had been momentarily an- 
noyed by a paragraph in a New York afternoon paper. 


“The Oak Hill Inquirer (Ind.),” so ran the paragraph, “ sug- 
gests pertinently that the independent voters of that State turn to 
that brilliant young man, Ellery Truman, for their next Governor. 
The better element throughout New England remembers Truman’s 
strong attitude in the Brewer business, and his brilliant reform 
speech at River Rapids last year. The item is interesting, as an 
indication of a change in popular feeling.” 


But, as the train sped comfortably on between the boulder-strewn 
meadows and past the vine-clad stations, set each in a bower of foliage 
and flowers, and through the brisk manufacturing towns and across 
the many tidal inlets, his annoyance passed away. “ After all,” 
thought he, “it may not be premature.” 

By the time River Rapids was reached the State’s Attorney found 
himself in a really cheerful frame of mind. Apart from tactical 
considerations, the compliment was personally agreeable. Then, too, 
the work which he had in hand for the evening opened up so many 
new lines of thought that he let the paper lie half-read on his lap and 
turned his thoughts adrift. “The trouble with Sam Callahan,” he 
was thinking, “is that he doesn’t understand the American tempera- 
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ment. The boss who can’t see that there is a strain of perfectly 
unconscious hypocrisy in all of us, that the man who bribes him and 
the man who abuses him for a rascal are walking the streets under 
the same hat, can hold his power only about so long. If he can’t 
appeal to our good side as well as our bad, his days are numbered. It’s 
the boss who really believes he has a right to steal, who can stand up 
on Sunday morning and sing ‘ Like a mighty army moves the church 
of God’ as triumphantly as the best of us—he’s the man that dies 
rich and gets put on the stained-glass windows.” 

Waiting on the drive-way behind the station was a line of runabouts 
and automobiles and traps and station-wagons; and in nearly every 
- vehicle sat a young woman, hatless and dressed in light colors. Chil- 
dren clambered out, and ran to meet the men who were alighting from 
the train. It was a bright scene, and it gave out the note of American 
health and freedom and sanity. Truman paused a moment to take it 
in, familiar though it was to him, and a cynical smile flickered across 
his face. “So these,” he was thinking, “are the people who are 
paying tribute to Sam Callahan.” And then, with a nod here, and a 
cordial word and a grip of the hand there, and an almost continuous 
succession of bowings to the fine, clear-eyed young women, he left 
the station. The Trumans had closed their home when they went to 
Oldham for the summer, so he walked directly up Campus Street to 
the Packer House. 

“Good evening, Mr. Truman,” said the clerk, as the State’s Attor- 
ney set down his bag and pulled the register around. 

“Hello, Tom.” He was glancing over the pages of recent sig- 
natures. “Were you on duty when Mr. Carpenter was here, the other 
day 

The clerk nodded. 

“Did Callahan see him all right?” 

“Yes, Callahan and Charlie Everhardt. They say old Mr. Ever- 
hardt’s pretty sick.” 

“He’s getting better,” said Truman. 

“ Let’s see,—he went to Florida, didn’t he?” 

“ California,” said Truman. 

Twilight had not yet set in, and through the broad windows the 
State’s Attorney could see the street, and the college buildings beyond. 
A red polo-cart came by, drawn by a tandem team and driven by a slim 
young man with red hair. 

“ There’s Charlie now,” said the clerk. “ He’s just come into a lot 
of money in his own right,—an uncle out west, they tell me. He’s 


been laying it on pretty thick for a week or so.” 
Truman stood looking out for a moment after the red polo-cart 
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had disappeared around the corner. Then he walked into the dining- 
room and took plenty of time to study the bill of fare. After dinner 
he strolled out to the veranda and chatted with an acquaintance. He 
was perfectly sure of the situation, perfectly sure of himself; and, 
though he was not the man to give way easily to the elation which 
power brings, still he felt that it would have been absurd not to recog- 
nize that he had the business pretty well in hand. 

At half-past seven he shut himself into a telephone booth and 
called up young Everhardt, at the family homestead in Plymouth 
Street. 

“Good evening, Charlie,” he said. “This is Ellery Truman.” 

“Oh—how are you, Mr. Truman? Father isn’t back yet. We 
don’t hardly expect him before next week.” 

“They tell me that California agrees with him first-rate.” 

“ Yes,—oh, yes.” 

“T’ve only just heard of yout uF Uncle George’s death.” 

“Uncle George? déad ?”” 

“ Why—isn’t 1 

“Not that Ly ‘now of.” 

“Oh, it was asin then, pure and simple. I was told that you 
had been left a fortune by a western uncle, and I knew that George 
Everhardt was the only one of the three who went west, so I jumped 
at conclusions. I was thinking of offering my congratulations.” 

“That’s only—why—Uncle George is still out in Pittsburg.” 

“You don’t mean to say that Fred— 

“Uncle Fred? Oh,no. He and Aunt Harriet are over in England 
this summer, rubbering around the cathedrals.” Everhardt laughed a 
little. “ You see,—it wasn’t an uncle on my father’s side.” 

“Not your mother’s brother! Charlie Baird and I were classmates 
here eighteen years ago. I’m mighty sorry if—” 

“ No—you see—he was a grand-uncle—” 

“Old John Baird, of Harringford? Well, he must have been close 
to eighty.” 
There was a long silence at the other end of the wire; then this: 

“Hello! Hello, there!” 

“Yes?” said Truman. 

“Can you hear me? There’s a bad connection—can you hear me? 

“ Perfectly,” said Truman. 

“That’s queer. I can’t get you at all.” 

“Then I'll speak as distinctly as I can. Suppose we get together 
for half an hour this evening. I want to know about this grand- 
uncle of yours, and I fancy you’d hardly like to give me the details 
over the wire. We’ll meet wherever you say, but you’d better make it 
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some out-of-the-way place, where we shan’t be observed. If it were 
to be at the hotel here, or at your house, there might be talk.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Truman. Sorry, but I’ve got a date for this 
evening.” 

. “The fact of the business is, Charlie,” said Truman coldly, “ that I 
know all about it. Don’t think for a moment that you can dodge what 
“is coming to you. Don’t communicate with Sam Callahan, for he 
is going to get smashed. If you do exactly what I tell you, it is just 
possible that I can get you off. Now tell me where I shall find you in 
half an hour,—at eight, sharp.” 

There was another long silence at Everhardt’s end of the line. At 
last he said, “ Look here! What are you trying to say to me?” 

Truman’s voice had been growing harder; now his reply came out 
sharply : 

“You have got yourself into such a mess, Charlie, that no power 
on earth can keep you out of the penitentiary if I choose to send 
you there. I am trying to help you, and you reply like a fool, or 
a child. I’m giving it you straight, and I’m doing it over the tele- 
phone. If you would like me to make it stronger and state the fact, 
just say so, and I’ll do it, and anybody can hear that wants to.” 

“No, no,” cried Everhardt, “that’s all right—that’s all right! 
Come out to the office. Nobody will see us there.” 

“ All right—the office of the society—at eight, sharp. That’s in 
twenty minutes—Hold on, there!—Wait, Central!—I think I may 
as well tell you, Charlie, that I have taken all necessary measures to 
stop you in case you should try to slip out of town by motor, 
or anything of that sort. Don’t try it. Keep your head, and I'll do 
what I can for you. Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye,” said Everhardt. 

The State’s Attorney passed out through the office, chatted for a 
moment with the men who were sitting on the veranda and then 
caught a Campus Street car. 

The work of the Society for Establishing Trade, during the past 
fifty years, had been mainly a little matter of book-keeping. Once 
upon a time the power for all the local factories was supplied through 
a short canal which was connected with the river a mile above the 
rapids and which had its outlet in the same stream something like 
three miles below. When the society was finally swallowed up by the 
city which had grown up under its hand, all its activities were discon- 
tinued excepting the one of supplying water-power to the established 
interests along the canal and incidentally of continuing in existence the 
famous old charter. Far back—in the days of the sober merchants 
in white stocks, whose stiff portraits look down unmoved on to-day’s 
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scramble—some famous commercial battles were fought for the control 
of the society. For those merchants were as stiff of backbone as 
of countenance, and while their looms were weaving the garments 
of New England and New York, their ships were plying the middle 
Atlantic laden with black African souls. Sober they may have 
been, but they were great fighters, great haters. One of them 
stares down to-day, from a stained-glass window, on the pulpit 
of a wonderful old abolitionist orator; and the window was 
erected by a trio of loving daughters, with slaver’s gold. At the time of 
this narrative the society was a memory,—a crumbling heap of bricks 
here, a dusty old frame factory there, and a muddy ditch in which end- 
less broods of River Rapids boys have hunted snapping turtles and 
fished for suckers and bull-heads. The later office, where the governor 
and his son and an aged book-keeper conducted the business of the 
society, was a two-room structure of brick veneer, erected, back in the 
’eighties, when the last of the frame buildings was finally condemned. 

Truman had to walk a little way down a muddy road and cross a 
bridge over the canal. Before the office stood an electric runabout, 
the lights of which threw a shine on the oily water, and roused mem- 
ories which brought an odd expression to the face of the State’s Attor- 
ney. Many a time he had “ gone swimming” in that ditch. — 

Charlie Everhardt was walking back and forth between the office 
and the canal, smoking cigarettes. “Hello,” he said, when Truman 
came over the bridge. 

“ Here we are,” said Truman. “On time, I see.” 

They entered the office, and Everhardt lighted the gas. “Have a 
cigarette?” he said then. 

“No, thanks.” ‘Truman seated himself in the swivel chair. “I’m 
sorry you got into this business, Charlie,” said he. 

“ Well—what do you want me to do?” 

“ Here’s the situation: John H. Carpenter came down here about 
ten days ago, you and Sam Callahan met him, in the evening, at 
the Packer House. You sold him the charter of the society. The | 
next day the railroad attorneys were down and closed the deal with the 
Council Committee. But Carpenter had to bribe you two first. He 
brought the bribe money down himself, and gave it to you that night.” 

Charlie Everhardt had a college trick of drawing a lighted cigarette 
wholly into his mouth, closing his lips on it, apparently swallowing it. 
and then puffing out a cloud of smoke. He did this now. 

“And now I'll tell you what I want of you,” Truman went on. 
“Sam Callahan had to let you in on this simply because he couldn’t 


' possibly sell the society without your immediate knowledge. It is 


you people who conduct the business and have all the books and 
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papers. Your father was in California. And Sam was glad enough 
to have it this way, because he would have had trouble with your 
father. As it was, he figured on keeping it from him until the deal 
was a fait accompli—ah—an established fact.” 

He paused a moment to consider his words, then continued: 

“T’ve got you already on the Black Maria—you and Sam Callahan. 
But if you will turn State’s evidence and tell me all you know, I will 
let you off and go after the men, who, along with Sam, are more 
important. If you won’t do this, I shall have to turn you over to the 
law.” 

A wave of relief passed over Everhardt’s face. “Is that—is that 
all you want of me?” he said. 

“That’s the whole case.” 

Everhardt looked at him, then suddenly began to talk. He talked 
so fast, and he tried to tell so many things at once, that Truman had 
to check the torrent and guide him through his excitement by means 
of skilful questioning. When at last. the sordid tale was told and 
noted down, the State’s Attorney looked at his watch. 

“Now,” he said briskly, “I want you to call up Sam Callahan.” 

Everhardt obeyed. 

“Say this:’—Truman leaned forward in his chair and dictated 
rapidly—*“ Mr. Ellery Truman is here with me at the office. He knows 
all about the charter, and he suggests that you come out here at once 
and see him.” 

“TIs—is that all?” asked Everhardt. 

“That’s all. What does he say?” 

“He says, ‘ Alright.’ ” 

Truman’s eyes were very bright, and for an instant the corner of 
his mouth twitched slightly. He had waited too many years; he 
might be permitted a half-smile in his great moment. It would not 
be necessary to spell things out to Callahan as to this red-headed 
youngster. Callahan would understand. 

“Is there a spring lock on the door here?” he asked, looking up 
with a quick, nervous 

Everhardt nodded. 

“Then you'd better go. I’ll shut up when I get through. Tell 
the night watchman that it’s all right, will you?” 

The young man nodded again and walked towards the door, but 
hesitated half-way. 

“Well, what is it?” said Truman, sharply. 

“It’s—I had a date down at New York to-morrow. Would you— 
can I go?” 

Truman gave him a look that drove the color from his face, as 
he said, “ How long do you want to stay there?” 
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“Oh, not at all—back in the evening—” 
“ See that you keep your word, then. I will fix it so that you can 
get out of town after nine in the morning. I shouldn’t advise you to 
try it sooner. Now go home, and keep away from Sam Callahan.” 

Everhardt went out, leaving the door ajar A moment later the 
State’s Attorney heard him get into the electric nen and speed 
away over the bridge. 

A quarter of an hour later Truman heard a heavy step and looked 
up from his notes. In the door-way he saw the portly figure of the 
State boss, crowned with the inevitable soft straw hat and emitting 
smoke from the inevitable cigar. 

“ Hello, Sam,” said Truman cordially. 

“How are you, Ellery?” 

“Sorry to put you to this trouble, but I leave town early to- 
morrow. I want to talk with you about the State ticket. How are 
you figuring?” _ 

Callahan held up his cigar and gazed at it. “I’m not figuring,” he 
replied. 

“Come, come, Sam!” said Truman, with an incredulous smile. 

The boss’s cigar still seemed to interest him. “Speak up, Ellery,” 
he finally said. “What is it to be—Governor?” 

Truman nodded. 

“ What’ll we do with Harkworth ?” 

“He won’t do: he’s Carpenter’s man.” 

“Carpenter’s got to go, eh?” 

“ Carpenter’s got to go,” said Truman. “And a few of the Coun- 
cil boys, I’m afraid.” 

“What would you say to Harkworth for the Senate?” 

“Won't do.” 

Callahan meditated. After a moment he said, looking straight into 
the keen, nervous eyes of the State’s Attorney, “And what do you 
plan to do with me? I’m Carpenter’s man, too.” 

“You were,” Truman replied. “Now I’m offering you a choice 
between him and me. You’ve got the best organization in New 
England—the best anywhere, except Tammany—and I’m no more 
eager to break it up than you are. You can stay, if you choose. 
Young Everhardt can stay, if he behaves himself. But Carpenter’s 
got to go. As to going down with him—suit yourself.” 

“They’ve called me a good many names, one time and another,” 
said Callahan, speaking slowly. “I’ve been a rum-seller, and I’ve 
been a politician, and I was always there for my pocket. Everybody 
knows that. I never for a minute pretended to be anything that I 
ain’t. I’ve got money on my. bank account now that some people 
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thinks ought to be on their bank account. But they say it was John 
H. Carpenter that made me what I am.” 

“ As you like,” said Truman coldly, with a slight, but expressive 
movement of his shoulders. 

Callahan smiled cynically around his cigar. “Oh,” he replied, 
“T ain’t any ‘boy stood on the burning deck.’ If the ship’s got to 
go down, I’ll take to the boats with the next man.” 

There was a silence. Then both rose. Truman put on his hat 
and took up the satchel. | +4. 

“Tm going to run down to Manhattan Beach a little later in 
the summer, Sam,” said he. “Suppose we meet down there, and talk 
things over.” 

Callahan nodded, and they walked together to the car line. 

Half an hour later Truman appeared in the Packer House bar- 
room. , There was a snap in his eyes; his tread was light. 

The bar-tender served him and turned away. It happened that 
there was no one else in the room. Truman raised the glass to the 
level of his eyes and looked at it with a suppressed smile. 

“To the Governor!” he murmured, and drank it down. 


IV. 


THE next morning Truman returned to Oldham by an early train, 
He found Alden weeding his garden, and they sat on a bench under 
the tree for their talk. 

“ Well,” said Alden, “ What have you done?” 

Truman leaned back and clasped one knee with both hands. He 
had not slept much during the past twelve hours. It does not come 
often to a man to hold the welfare of a sovereign State in his hand, 
and Truman had spent most of the night assuring himself that it 
really had come to him. And in the thrill of the bigger game he 
had, he now found, lost Alden’s point of view. Readjustment was 
necessary ; and he was silent for a moment, and he tried to subdue the 
triumphant fire that he knew was blazing in his eyes. He had 
prided himself on his adaptability and his self-control; he had not 
foreseen the physical and mental disorders which spring out of 
sudden power. 

“We're off,’ Truman replied. 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“The new track will not be laid this year.” 

“Why shouldn’t it be laid this year?” © 

The State’s Attorney did not wholly conceal -his surprise at this 
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question. “That makes me wonder just what you mean, Alden,” 
said he. 

Alden hesitated. It was perfectly clear to both that they were not 
pulling together. Alden, for the moment, could not place the 
difficulty; but Truman knew that it lay in the new manner which, 
somehow, he could not bring within the boundaries of his old self. 

“Nobody objects to the track,” said Alden, with a touch of 
impatience, “if the M. & R. R. will only pay for the land it’s laid on.” 

“That is so, of course,” replied Truman. “Suppose I lay out the 
situation, Alden. As it stands, there are three possible endings to it. 
The simple ending would be for Carpenter to buy the land and pay 
for it, like an honest man; but he won’t do that. The second is for 
him to build the line under a new franchise—or an old one. The third 
is the downfall of Carpenter; for throughout this business he has been 
the man in the way. I know how you feel about personal attacks. I 
dislike them as much as you do. But in this case nothing but a down- 
right defeat will make the M. & R. R. men pay up. And s0, since to 
make them pay up is what we are here for, I am at work to bring 
about ending number one by working through ending number two 
and ending number three. Is it clear?” 

“No,” said Alden, “it is not clear.” 

The State’s Attorney smiled. “We havn’t been strong enough 
for a frontal attack,” said he, “so I adopted Japanese methods. Did 
you ever hear of the Society for Establishing Trade?” 

Yes.” 

“Do you know about its charter?” 

Alden nodded. 

“Twelve years ago Carpenter and old Adam Cheneau—who was 
then president of the M. & R. R.; Carpenter was vice-president—tried 
to buy it and got laughed at. It’s absolutely the only such charter 
to be had—at least in this State. Since Sam Callahan came into 
control I’ve had half an eye on the business, though I never sup- 
posed that I was to be mixed up in it. When Carpenter got the 
presidency, one of his first moves was to approach Sam about the char- 
ter. But Sam knew its value, and stood him off. I was in the 
City Council myself at that time——You see now, don’t you, how easy it 
has been?” 

“No,” said Alden, with knit brows, “I don’t.” 

Again the State’s Attorney smiled. “It was only necessary to 
scare Carpenter away from the legislature—” 

“Ah,” cried Alden, “you set a trap, and baited it with this 
charter !” 
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Precisely.” 

“ And now what?” 

“Carpenter is in the trap. I have caught him bribing the City 
Council of River Rapids.” 

“ And what are you going to do to him, now you’ve caught him?” 

Truman lowered one knee from his clasped hands and replaced it 
with the other. “ Really,” he said, speaking with great frankness, 
“T haven’t a thing in the world against John Carpenter, personally. 
If he wants to take advantage of any small delay on my part in push- 
ing the attack home, and slip off to England—Well, I can’t be expected 
to see everything that goes on.” 

“But you consider it absolutely necessary to finish Carpenter, 
one way or another?” 

“So far as his influence in this State is concerned, I do, abso- 
lutely.” 

“Well, I don’t.” 

“But I’m afraid you’re soft-hearted, Alden. This sort of thing 
is new to you.” 

“No,” said Alden, “I don’t think it is that.” 

“And then, of course,” Truman continued, with an odd, quick 
glance at the young engineer, “ one can’t help thinking of his wife. It 
will be hard on her.” 

“No,” said Alden soberly, “I don’t think it is that, either. You 
see, Truman, I’m not sure you’re right in taking it for granted that 
Carpenter won’t pay.” 

“You aren’t?” The State’s Attorney was amused. 

“No, I’m not. As I think it over—Yes, I see! I’m sure of it. 
He'll pay.” 

“This is interesting, Alden. How are you going to manage it?” 

Alden replied with a question: “ You say that Carpenter is actually 
caught.” 

“ Unmistakably.” 

“ Well, then,”—Alden paused, and ran his fingers through his 
-hair,—* Yes, I’ve got it! It’s the simplest thing—You see all I need 
do is lay the situation before him. He’s smart enough. He’ll see at 
once that you have outwitted him. He don’t want to go to prison, or to 
England ; all he wants is to stay here and go on running the M. & R. R. 
Railroad. Now, suppose he returns the charter to Callahan, and sup- 
pose Callahan returns more or less of the bribe money, and suppose the 
road comes out flat with an offer to pay up for the canal land,—why, 
there you are! Don’t you see? There’s no question that it’s the 
cheapest way out for Carpenter. There’s no question that it’s the 
cheapest way out for Callahan; for, though I suppose you would let 
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him off, it would only be on condition that he surrender himself and 
his machine to you. And if the land is actually paid for, there 
can’t be the slightest objection to the legislature granting the new 
franchise. Don’t you see? Your whole case falls to pieces at a touch. 
For, while there’s no doubt that the M. & R. R. people have been 
bribing heavily both at the capital and at River Rapids, you could 
never interest a jury with the old charter back in the city vaults and 
the canal-owners all satisfied. The moral support, which is the real 
foundation of your case, will be taken away.” 

The State’s Attorney was smiling again, but it was a different sort 
of a smile. “Why didn’t you tell me sooner, Alden,” said he, “ that 
it is I whom you are fighting?” 

“ Because I never until this moment saw through your game.” 

“ And now that you do see through my ‘ game,’ as you call it, what 
is your next move?” 

“T have told you already. I recognize that, if I am to save Car- 
_ penter from you, I must act pretty quick. To have any force, these 
acts of restitution must be done before the law begins to buzz. They 
must not have the appearance of an attempt to escape from justice.” 

“Though that is, of course, what they would amount to.” 

“Of course, really. But appearances can be saved, I think. And 
this saving appearances, is the whole thing in undermining your popular 
support. We want the crowd with us.” He paused then added, “ And 
we can get it.” 

“By your use of the pronoun ‘we,’” said the State’s Attorney 
dryly, “do you want me to understand that you are throwing yourself 
on the side of the law-breakers ?” 

“ Yes—just that.” 

“ And the inconsistency of it doesn’t trouble you?” 

“T never dreamed of being consistent.” 

There was a pause. 

“T asked you a moment ago,” said Truman, “just how you plan 
to go about it, and you evaded a reply.” ' 

“Did I? I didn’t mean to. Here’s what I’m going to do. Speed, 
as I think I said, is on my side.” 

“ Oh, of course,” said Truman, “I can hardly set my forces at work 
in an hour.” 

“Exactly. And I can. I’m going into the house now and call up 
Carpenter and arrange to see him just as soon as I can get down to 
New York.” 

“Ah! You are going at it!” 

“And I suppose he will decide to stay down there until he can 
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put things through. For, of course, you will have men boarding trains 
at the State line to arrest him.” 

“Very possibly.” 

“ And getting extradition papers from the Governor of New York 
will take some time.” 

“ Of course.” 

“That’s the whole case, you see, Truman. If we can put it 
through and publish the facts before your warrant is served, you are 
beaten, aren’t you?” 

“ Well—it might seem so.” 

“Then excuse me, will you, if I step in and telephone. It’s a bit 
inhospitable, but I think I’d better do it.” 

Truman bowed coldly and Alden hurried into the house. 

A few moments passed. The State’s Attorney got up and walked 
part way to the house. Then he hesitated. He had never before 
been in such uncertainty over his own movements. Finally he walked 
up to the steps and called in through the door: 

“Good-bye, Alden. I must go along.” 

“Well, say,—Hold on there!” came Alden’s voice, followed in a 
moment by Alden himself. “I haven’t got them yet,” he said. Cen- 
tral will call me. Don’t go yet.” 


“Yes, I must. You see, I haven’t the advantage of being near a 
telephone. Good-bye.” 

“ Well—good-bye,” said Alden. 

He stood there on the top step, while the State’s Attorney walked 
rapidly off under the double row of elms. = the telephone bell 
rang and he went in again. 


When Alden laid the situation before John Carpenter, and he 
put it briefly and well, the President’s face was not the least interesting 
thing in the room. Carpenter had received the engineer without the 
slightest departure from his old manner; he sat in his mahogany chair, 
rested his eyes on Alden’s face, and listened attentively. The news 
that he had been caught in crime by a man whose interests and 
whose temperament both would probably take the direction of merciless 
prosecution seemed to interest him much as the news would have in- 
terested him that a mass meeting of “commuters” had demanded a 
new time-table, or that the Arktown bridge had collapsed under the 
Mayflower limited, or that the yard-men had walked out after shunting 
all the perishable freight to the foot of the yard. At the con- 
clusion his brows came together, and Alden saw that he was turning 
it over in his mind. Then, with the not unhumorous remark, “ You 
will never forget those farmers, Alden,” he pressed a button. 
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A stenographer came in. 
“Take down this statement,” said the President: 
TO THE PRESS: 
President Carpenter, when asked about the Hamilton Canal 


matter, said: 

“The story that we have planned any such buccaneer exploit as 
stealing a new right of way across the State is absurd on the 
face of it. It stands to reason that we don’t care to close up the 
land business until we are reasonably sure that the legislature 
will grant us the franchise. For the future, the only persons 
who are competent to say what this road means to do or does not 
mean to do are the directors of the road. But now that agitators 
have taken up the question, I will say that we shall ask the 
legislature, at the approaching session, to grant us a franchise, 
and that if we get this franchise we will buy every foot of the 
necessary right of way, either by direct purchase or through 
condemnation proceedings. In every case we shall proceed 
strictly according to law. Any one who will take the trouble 
to look back over the history of the Middleburg and River 
Rapids Railroad will see that the best interests of our line have 
pretty generally been those of the State and the majority of the 
people in it. We see no reason to-day for changing our historical 
policy. That land will be bought at regular market rates— 
just as soon as the people, through their legislature, will give 


us permission to go ahead.” 


“Get that up right away and let me have it,” he said to the 
stenographer. And when she had done so he called in his secretary 
and handed him the paper. “Turn this over to the Associated Press 
at once, Mr. McCready,” he said. “TI want it to appear in every after- 
noon paper in New England.” 

The secretary turned to go. 

“ Wait,” said Carpenter; and he looked steadily at the young man. 
“Does Ellery Truman, of River Rapids, know you?” 

“ Yes,” replied the secretary, “he does.” 

“Then you won’t do.—That’s all.” 

The president mused for a moment. Then he said, “ Let’s see, 
Alden, this business of buying the land was all that bothered you, 
wasn’t it?” 

“ That was all.” 

“ How far did you get in your tramp along the canal ?” 

“Nearly to Benningsville.” 

“Then suppose you go on from Benningsville to-morrow morning.” 

“ All right,” said Alden cheerfully. 

“T want vou to look things over pretty sharply at Channing. 
There’s a hill there with a double inclined plane. The surveyors say 
that a cut would cost too much, and they advise swinging out around 
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Poplar Hill and adding nearly two miles to the line. Let me know how 
it strikes you.” 

“ All right,” said Alden; and he rose to go. 

“Hold on; one thing more. Could you run up to River Rapids 
for me—now? It looks as if you were peculiarly the man I need.” 

“ Certainly.” 

Carpenter summoned his secretary again, and said, “ Mr. McCready, 
get the document that you put in the vault for me last week.” When 
the secretary had gone, he turned again to the engineer. “I think you 
will find this a congenial errand, Alden. I’m going to ask you to hand 
a certain document to Sam Callahan. I'll get him on the wire and tell 
him to be at his house when you get there. And you’d better meet me 
at the Packer House at nine o’clock and report.” 

“ To-night ?” 

Yes.” 

So John Carpenter was not to be frightened out of the State! 
But Alden asked no question, and when a certain document was placed 
in his hands he put it in his inside pocket and buttoned his coat over it. 

Callahan was waiting at his house, as Carpenter had intimated, and 
two men from the City Hall were waiting with him. Callahan’s broad - 
countenance was as impassive as ever, but a keen observer might have 
thought that he betrayed some nervousness in the celerity with which he 
took the document from Alden and handed it to one of the two men, 
both of whom promptly left the house. 

For twenty minutes after their departure the engineer and 
the practical politician sat in what Callahan termed his library and 
undertook to carry on a conversation. Callahan produced a box of 
cigars, and they smoked. The situation amused Alden, and in think- 
ing about it he forgot to talk. Finally the telephone bell rang, and 
Callahan deliberately took down the receiver and held it to his ear. 
Alden could hear the rasping of a distant voice. Then Callahan hung 
up the receiver. 

“You can tell him it’s all right,” he said, without bothering to 
turn around. 

“Very well,” said Alden. “Good-day.” 

“ Good-day.” 

When he had shown Alden out, he returned to the telephone and 
called up the hotel. 

“ Hello, Truman!” he said, after a moment. “This is Callahan.” 

“Oh! How are you Callahan?” 

“Say, Truman—Are you sure you got-that business straight last 
night ?” 

“ Certainly.” 
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“Well, I’m not. I’ve been looking things up at the City Hall, 
and they tell me that the society charter is right there in the vaults 
and ain’t been sold to anybody.” 

There was a silence. 

“Well, hello!” said Callahan. “ Hello!” 

There was no reply. Callahan called up the central office. “Say, 
Central, what’s the matter with two-two-two?” 

“Two—two—two? I’ll see,” said Central; adding later, “they 
rang off.” 

“Well, say,—hold on! Give me two-two-two.” 

“All right. There they are.” 

“This the Packer House?” 

“Yes. Who is it?” 

“Mr. Callahan. I want Ellery Truman.” 

“Why, you just had him, Mr. Callahan. He has gone out now.” 

A broad smile spread over Callahan’s face as he hung up the 
receiver for the last time. “ That’s no dream,” he murmured. “ He’s 


gone out now—for good !” 


At a few minutes before nine that evening Alden walked up 
Campus Street to the Packer House. He observed two figures sitting 
in the dusk at the farther end of the veranda, and then he heard his 
name called in the well-known. voice of John H. Carpenter. The 
other man was Callahan, it seemed. 

“Sit down, Alden,” said the president. “Mr. Callahan has re- 
ported for you. Here’s Harkworth now!” 

Close on Alden’s heels, mounting the steps and striding along the 
veranda, came the Governor of the State. When he passed the big 
window, the light from within fell brightly on him. Alden had not 
before seen the Governor at short range; he saw a smooth-shaven 
face, a wide mouth with thin, set lips and with the lines of a seasoned 
orator worn deeply about it, a wrinkled forehead, and conspicuous 
crow’s feet and dark circles setting off a pair of weary, weary eyes. 

“How are you, Harkworth?” said the president. “Mr. Hark- 
worth—Mr. Alden. Come right up to my room, gentlemen.” 

They rose, the four of them, and entered the office, and stood 
chatting at the counter while the Governor registered. 

Suddenly an odd silence fell upon the party. Alden looked about. 
Coming from the elevator, a bag in his hand, a light overcoat over his 
arm, was Ellery Truman. For a moment it looked as if the State’s 
Attorney did not know what he was going to say or to do; then, flush- 
ing angrily over his own weakness, he recovered himself, bowed coolly, 
and passed on. 

Harkworth bowed gravely. Carpenter said brusquely, “ How are 
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you, Truman?” Callahan, who was lighting a cigar, paused and 
looked out over the light in his hollowed hands with a cold stare. 

“Well, Mr. Carpenter,” said Alden, a moment later,—the boss 
and Governor were moving towards the elevator,—“T’ll say good- 
nigh - 

“Oh, going, Alden?” 

“Yes.” Then something flashed into his mind, and he hesitated, 
“Tt has just struck me,” he said,—“ maybe I miss the point, but—I 
believe Truman has made the mistake of his career.” 

“He has,” said Carpenter. 

“He certainly had the whole State in his hand there for a few 
hours,— j 

“There’s no doubt about that,” said Carpenter. 

“and he let you bluff him down.” 

“No,” said Carpenter, “it was you who bluffed him down, not I.” 

“1?” Alden showed surprise; then the corner of his mouth 
twitched. “I never knew it,” he added. “ButIsee now. He should 
have paid no attention to what I was about; he should have gone 
right on.” 

“He certainly should,” said Carpenter. 

“ What do you suppose was the matter with him—Ellery Truman, 
of all men?” 

The president was looking at his engineer. “I can tell you 
what was the matter with him, Alden,” he said. “ There’s nothing so 
warps a man’s political judgment as politics. Good night.” 

“ Good night.” 

Carpenter joined Harkworth and Callahan at the elevator. Alden 
caught the nine-forty train home. 


Alden, his tramping accomplished, with bronzed skin and an out- 
door snap in his eyes, stepped out of the drug-store which faces the 
railway-station at Oldham. ‘The shade-trees—they were soft maples— 
were turning red. The ancient elm on the corner displayed 
a touch of yellow. An afternoon train was just in from New York. 
Alden stepped over to buy a paper and met Louise Carpenter. The 
crowd had passed on; she was the last, coming alone down the steps. 

She paused. They shook hands and tacitly — to one side. 

“How is Mrs. Alden?” said she. 

“A little better, I think,” said he. 

They were silent then. Both looked ™ the track after the depart- 
ing train. 

“Do you think you have been quite fair with me?” she asked, in a 
low voice. 
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“Oh,” said he, “it wasn’t as you think. Truman found it out 
for himself. He meant to push it, too. So I broke with him. I went 
over to Mr. Carpenter’s side then.” 

“T don’t believe I understand it.” She was still looking up the 
track, though the train had disappeared. “I thought you had taken 
your stand. And now you are back with the railroad.” She paused. 
And then she said, “ Are you coming to see me?” 

He looked at her; and after a moment her head turned, as if she 
could not help it. His eyes had wrenched themselves suddenly free 
from his life-long control ; they told him that she was a splendid woman. 
The existence of his habits and duties was slipping off into unreality. 
The railroad-station, the shops, the trees and hedges,—these were 
things of the fancy. Only the present was real. There was a sad, 
dreamy smile about her eyes which he had known throughout the 
ages. That was real. This part of him which had slumbered so long, 
what was it? It did not seem that it could be a bad part, for Nature 
had put it there, and she had given it, it began to seem, the 
strength to sweep away his self. A river will get to the sea. What 
are these forces? They are raging in the plain men and women of our 
acquaintances. They laugh at laws—even at customs—as a river will 
laugh at a fence. 

He turned and looked at the elm-tree. As he looked, the tree 
took substance. It was the same with the street and the shops. When 
he fixed his mind on them, they seemed to become real again. 

A horse pawed in the street. Alden gave a little start and glanced 
towards the sound. A carriage stood there; and on the panel were 
the initials J. H. C., in dull red. He saw her coachman sitting rigid, 
like a statue, gazing off over the trees. 

The habits and duties held. They shook hands again. He opened 
the carriage-door and lifted his hat. * 


He found Esther in bed, propped with pillows so that she might 
read. The light of the late afternoon fell not unkindly across seid 
fragile features. She 

“Sit down, Bradford,” she said. Her voice was so much a part 
of her wistful, whdenieat self that he had not realized its charm. 
“Sit here on the bed—and listen.” 

She took up a book which lay open beside her and read: 


“ ‘Truly, said the Bishop, here was Sir Launcelot with me with 
more angels that ever I saw men in one day. And I saw the angels 
heave up Sir Launcelot into heaven, and the gates of heaven opened 
against him. It is but dretching of swevens, said Sir Bors, for I doubt 
not Sir Launcelot aileth nothing but good. It may well be, said the 
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Bishop; go ye to his bed, and then shall ye prove the sooth. So 
when Sir Bors and his fellows came to his bed they found him stark 
dead, and he lay as he had smiled, and the sweetest savour about him 
that ever they felt. Then was there weeping and wringing of hands, 
and the greatest dole they made that ever made men. And on the 
morn the Bishop did his mass of Requiem.’ ” 


She lowered the book to her knees and looked up at her husband 
with shining eyes. “Poor, sinning Launcelot,” she said, softly. 
“What a beautiful way to die!” 
His own eyes were lighting up. 
“No man who had not fought his wild beasts for a lifetime could 
smile at the end as Launcelot smiled. Don’t you think so, Bradford ?” 
“That is so, of course,” he replied, gravely and tenderly. “A 
man who has no wild beasts to fight—” He did not finish. He was 
looking at her, and smiling. Her charm was not of the body; it 
lifted him. 


APRIL 


BY ALICE E. ALLEN 


It seemed the winds were bringing 
Sweet echoes from the flower-bells 
Down in the meadow ringing. 


| HEARD a laugh, so low, so light, 


At last, where willows gently droop, 
I found a little maiden, 

All dressed in robes of trailing green, 

With vines and blossoms laden. 


I rubbed my eyes and looked at her, 


I thought I must be dreaming, 
For while she laughed, down dimpled cheeks 


Great glistening tears were streaming. 


“You must not mind,” said she to me— 
Her voice my whole heart ruling— 

“T cannot help my many moods, 

I’m only April—fooling.” 


DEGAS: THE ARTIST AND 
HIS WORK 


By Marie Van Vorst 
$ 


N spite of the modernism of his work, Dégas is the artist the farth- 
est removed from his epoch in so far as his personality is con- 
cerned. When we consider him as a painter, he seems to have 

been born long before his time; whereas his artistic temperament 
belongs to the period when masters like Donatello and Brunelleschi 
made their own marbles, cooked their own breakfasts, and were called 
nothing more complex than artisans. 

From the impression given by his pictures he might almost be 
designated as an anarchist in the world of art, when, on the con- © 
trary, no one is more aristocratic than he in his ideas of painting, 
and possessed at the same time by a savage sort of freedom. It is 
the quality of character which renders his personality not to be for- 
gotten by those who have the honor and pleasure to know him. 

This pleasure is a very rare one indeed. Dégas is refractory almost 
to the point of mania when conventional acquaintanceship is in ques- 
tion. When the visitor has overcome the almost insurmountable 
obstacles which the painter places between himself and the world, the 
delight of knowing him is found to be incomparable. 

He lives in the Rue Victor Massé, near Montmartre, in a house 
which has an uninhabited air and of which indeed he is the only tenant. 
He occupies three stories, the second serving as a workshop for his 
pictures and drawings, and next to it his bedroom, as if even in sleep 
he could not be separated from his beloved canvases. 

The third floor is a sort of receiving apartment reserved for him- 
self alone and for the rare times when he leaves the studio, and in 
these rooms he eats. They, as well as the whole house, are decorated 
with pictures. All kinds of furnishing are conspicuously absent. On 
the fourth floor is his studio, with still more pictures. 

Dégas never considers any one of his paintings finished, and when 
he consents to sell one it is always with the — that it is only 
a sketch or a colored drawing. 

When after a mental and moral effort that only a hermit or a 
melancholic can comprehend, he decides to receive a guest, the hour 
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is always at noon, at the moment of his finishing his breakfast, when 
he smokes a cigarette and drinks a cup of linden tea. He is attended 
by his faithful servant, who reads to him his daily papers during his 
meals, 

The fortunate visitor, once permitted to penetrate his retreat, 
traverses two rooms whose walls are covered with brilliant canvases, 
which Dégas is always promising himself to work up, but which in 
reality he would not touch for the world, knowing well that his 
advanced age and a disease of the eyes have, since these pictures were 
painted, stolen from him the freshness of his genius. 

Before his frugal board is seated a gentle and timid old man, whose 
face is illuminated by two wonderful eyes, which, nevertheless, one has 
the feeling are almost extinguished. His greeting to the guest is far 
from being that which his savage and unsocial reputation would lead 
one to expect. Nevertheless, there is evidently in his timid and ques- 
tioning manner a fear that the visitor has come to stare at him, or, 
worse still, has come to buy a picture. 

He is dressed in the simplest fashion, in fact only clothed at all 
- because it is an irrefragable custom. Nevertheless, despite his scorn 
of the elegancies of life, his breeding is of the best, and he is a man of 
the world in every sense of the word—he presents a strange combi- 
nation. 

His first query is whether or not you are a journalist or a picture- 
dealer. When once set at ease on these points, he is ready to embark 
on a conversation which because of its amusing, original, dramatic 
qualities becomes an event in the listener’s life. 
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Dégas is an Italian by origin, and for this reason the s in his name 
is pronounced like a z. His grandfather was a Parisian banker, who 
found himself in Naples at the time of the Revolution, and there met 
and married an Italian woman, the daughter of a painter. 

Dégas is in all his sentiments violently French, and a Nationalist 
at that; and never displays by any chance the faintest sympathy for the 
country of his mother and his early home. 

It is difficult to obtain details of the life of this man, who speaks 
with hesitation of his past and obstinately refuses to satisfy the 
stranger with information as to his life, which appears to him to be 
utterly commonplace, consisting of constant toil, cheered by the 
presence of one or two rare friends, an atmosphere in which he lives 
content and withdrawn from the indifferent world. 

He has never had his picture taken. He has lived for many years 
in the fear of seeing his face on the page of some magazine. He has 
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refused all decorations from the Government and has never of his 
own accord hung any pictures in an exposition. 

When Caillebotte left by will a collection of Dégas to the Luxem- 
bourg, the painter exclaimed, “Glory has been forced upon me at the 
menace of the police.” He criticises Manet for being a little ridiculous 
in his love of public approval; he laughs at the decorations of Puvis 
de Chavannes ; in speaking of Rodin, he calls him the prey of journalists 
and interviewers; and the hatred he feels for the man of letters who 
dares to write of art is without limit! He only sells a picture when 
his actual need of money is so great that he cannot refuse, and then 
he is so reluctant to part with the canvas that he is rusé enough often- 
times not to deliver the one that has been bought! He admits of no 
discussion of his prices. 

His collection is rich with chef-d’ceuvres of Ingres and Delacroix. 
Among the modern masters he most highly esteems Manet and Daumier. 
Of these he has several fine examples and displays his treasures with 
pride. The pictures have each a history of bargains with dealers and 
victories over merchants, for Dégas sells high and buys at the lowest. 

When you speak to him of his collection and of painting in general, 
the conversation becomes very animated. His anecdotes have a peculiar 
finesse and originality. He is said to be sarcastic and cruel, but few 
artists have more respect than has he for evidences of talent and origi- 
nality. “I detest skill,” he says. “It is a death-blow to art, and 
after my last annual visit to the salons I came out humiliated because I 
saw so much work done with skill and cleverness.” “ You must never 
laugh at any picture you see exposed,” he says. “ Each should give you 
a real emotion. Each represents serious effort, but don’t, for heaven’s 
sake, expect to find in them the eternal spark.” 


It was Dégas who said to Boldini, after the famous portrait he 
painted of de Montesquieu, “ When you paint a woman, you dishonor 
her ; when you paint a man you degrade him. I admire you cordially.” 
On seeing the pictures of several celebrated painters, who profess dis- 
dain for his work whilst their inspirations were most evidently taken 
from Dégas, he cried, “ Look, they are flying with my wings.” 

When an artist interests him he takes a fancy to him at once 
and asks him to fetch his paintings to him for criticism, and these 
criticism are given with a gentle modesty that is as charming as it 
is great. 

He grows red with fury when any one in the folly of the 
modern affectation dares to express his radicalism by speaking lightly 
of the old masters, for he holds Raphael, Titian, Michael Angelo, 
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and even the ltalians of the most mediocre talent to have more merit 
than all the painters put together since their time, 

Dégas treats his models in a curious fashion, as if they were simply 
instruments to his art. He has no need of an inspiration that comes 
from a personality more or less remarkable,—a creation either mascu- 
line or feminine, which will give him the movement, the gesture,—. 
for the position is all he requires. ‘The woman who poses for him is a 
tool, as necessary to his art as the pencil or palette. He does not 
insist that she shall be graceful or beautiful. He demands that 
she shall be a great physical resistance, for he entirely forgets that he 
has before him a human being. Sometimes he is at the mercy of 
the little Opera or ballet girls, whose caprices and deceptions keep him 
waiting, but they do not entirely miss their séances. 

When he is not at work on a subject of importance, he cannot 
replace the special model by any other, and he requires for each position 
people of the particular calling that he is painting,—a dancer from the 
Opera, a real dressmaker or a real jockey. Ordinary models, such as 
serve the usual need of the painter, are useful to Dégas only for studies 
of the nude. He asks some of the most difficult and fatiguing poses 
and is quite without mercy. In his relation with his models he is, 
on the other hand, of a conduct and dignity beyond reproach. He 
respects and esteems the sex. He has a special cult for the working- 
woman, for the milliner or dressmaker. He appreciates her art and 
her graceful skill. He has an intense indulgence for her, mingled 
with sincere and human understanding. 


His private collection numbers countless treasures of art, but it is 
his studio, to which scarcely any one is ever admitted, that is the most 
interesting of the rooms of his house. It resembles more the ware- 
house of a picture-dealer than a studio. There are piles upon piles of 
pastels, canvases upon canvases, great boxes of drawings, all in chaotic 
pell-mell. Only at the death of the artist will the fecund extent of his 
production be known. All the work which he esteems to be of value 
remains in his own possession. The pictures now on the market or 
in the museums are only those which the need of money has forced him 
to sell, and he has with curious malice selected the poorest examples 
of his art. His fantastic coloring is one of the charms of his art, and 
he paints almost from the sense of touch rather than sight. A motive 
might be said to inspire his pictures more than a subject, for a motion 
of the arm alone suffices to constitute a creation for him, and he has 
passed all his life in transfixing a gesture and a pose. 
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The critic who is not a painter must approach with the utmost 
hesitation the subject of the art of Dégas. The unique individuality 
of this special genius, a talent and understanding which there are 
no laws of precedent to explain, make it a difficult theme for treatment. 
There is no suite, no development, no thesis in his productions; they 
cannot be judged by laws, or canons, or formulas; no one has painted 
like Dégas, no one will paint like him. There is in his medium the 
naive and delightful simplicity of the early Italians; there is the ultra- 
modernism of the twentieth century, and beyond, in his subject. He is 
an impressionist—a suggestivist, a painter of shades and sentiments, a 
student of emotions—if one might so express it; he is the painter of 
the senses, his art is not to be comprehended but to be felt. 

Scarcely any canvases command the prices in London, Berlin, and 
Paris that Dégas’s claim. These cities make war to secure the precious 
examples of this curious art, curious and singular because absolute in 
individuality, true in its essence, and therefore beautiful. 

The immutable and immobile phases are absent in his work. With 
Dégas it is the instantaneous, the sudden, the transient, the otherwise 
lost impression which he causes to be caught and forever fixed. 
No better painter for the times of modern rush, when a touch, a flash 
is all that twentieth-century haste has time or taste to see. With a 
spirit of the Renaissance and a métier of classic perfection, Dégas has 
made himself a modern, and as such should be accepted and sympa- 
thetically understood by the age. 

He gives laborious care to each of his pictures, making with unfail- 
ing patience countless designs and studies. He has the admiration 
of painters; no artist has the pretension not to bow with deference 
before this man who knows so thoroughly how to paint and to interpret. 
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Ingres is unquestionably his preference in the schools of the nine- 
teenth century, and with him Dégas has points in common and draws 
quite as well as the forerunner of the impressionist school. His inter- 
pretation is near to caricature often, the amused sarcasm of his intelli- 
gent point of view dangerously leading him to caustic representations. 
His coloring is simple and never complex; he employs just sufficient 
color to paint with and never to affect with, and often the scheme of 
the picture, the dominant note of the otherwise sombre canvas, will be 
one knot of ribbon or the dancer’s vivid shoe. 

With this extraordinary effect his work gives, nevertheless, the 
impression of being studied (voulu) or the result of pose on the 
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painter’s part; but this is the inevitable effect produced by a genius 
which cannot fail to grasp with distinction and to reveal the major idea. 

The absolutely life-like poses, the naturalness of the groups he 
paints, are so far removed from the elaborate assembling of models and 
adjuncts in the more composed schemes of his confréres, one might 
almost say that Dégas carried a wonderful camera and “ took pictures.” 

A child sitting on a sofa, languid, relaxed, indifferent, extends her 
little foot to the pedicure as he bends over his task. Not an ideal sub- 
ject, but so treated, so painted that one is before life, and, as always 
when real life is portrayed by the artist to the public, the right chord 
is touched and the work is great. 

Photographic effect is only remarked in the perfect resemblance to 
life. Dégas is behind the apparatus. The trenchant division of values, 
the points of distinction, the pure art of the composition, so subtle 
that one imagines it not to be composed. 
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Nearly as impossible to see are Dégas’s pictures as the artist himself. 
Outside of his studio there are few in Paris. Monsieur Rouart has 
several notable ones in his collection, from which, in criticising his 
work, it would be as well to take some examples. 

One of these is “The Lesson.” A long, light room, giving a 
sense of distance and brightness, a feeling of space which is character- 
istic of Dégas; in the centre a danseuse in gauze and white pirouttes 
before the master, a droll little old figure, baton in hand, at the obscure 
end of the hall. The modelling of the woman’s figure is more like 
sculpture than painting, the muscular vigorous limbs, the insinuating 
force in the trained muscles, the sustained, the difficult pose. The 
hard, iron-like development of the body from the waist down is an 
interesting study in anatomy. The celebrated dancer lacing her shoe, 
well known to Americans, is a good example, but inferior to this picture 
of Monsieur Rouart’s. The dancer who poises on the point of her foot 
for a single instant before the eyes is a perfect expression of grace and 
lightness. Dégas has the joy of motion in his conceptions, the talent 
of seeing the instantaneous spirit of activity and nervous force. These 
creations of dancing women on the scenes or at rest are like a breath, 
a touch, a dream, and from the view-point of art, a perfect reality. 

There are again two more danseuses in Rouart’s collection that poise 
in the air long enough for us to remark their gauzy draperies, the 
garniture of poppies, the knots of black ribbon, one tense spot against 
the dull treatment. These women seem to be butterflies that shake the 
gold from their wings of gauze as they pass. The character and 
finesse of Dégas’s interpretation in these studies is beyond rivalry. 
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Perhaps it is not too much to say that the very best of these 
pictures of ballet-dancers is in Rouart’s gallery. It is the single 
figure of a danseuse running along the beach. She is in green picked 
out with scarlet poppies; one hand is charmingly extended in a little 
gesture of the dance. The background is the beach and distant sea. 
It is stage scenery, a fantastic bit of double artificiality: scenery 
repainted again for the setting of the volatile impression of the woman. 
The picture is vivid and brilliant, and yet intensely soft in treatment. 

Distinctly the gem of Rouart’s rooms, however, is the picture called 
“Les Modistes.” Here is a workroom bench before which two hat- 
trimmers are engaged in garnishing a felt bonnet—one almost wishes 
to touch the texture, it is so real. With a few strokes of his brush 
Dégas has depicted actual life,—the interest, the intensity, the clever- 
ness of these two workwomen; the deftness, and delicacy of the finely 
modelled hands; the feathers on the table, the knot of ribbon at 
the woman’s throat,—it is the very apotheosis of feeling and study and 
exposition. There is a queer little striped green paper on the wall and 
one can imagine the rest of the atelier. This picture, as Rouart 
says, is beyond price; it is so absolutely perfect as not to suggest value 
any more than one of the treasures of the Louvre could do, 
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The purity of his conceptions, his simplicity, the clear expression, 
limpidity of his idea, makes his work resemble the construction of the 
language of the country in which he lives. One of his pictures is 
like a beautiful French phrase,—classic, arbitrary, and distinguished. 
One falling ribbon across the breast of the dancer, one of the attitudes, 
half conscious, half dreamy, of the light, fleeting creature of the ballet, 
one pose of the jockey as he seizes the stirrup, possesses the impor- 
tance and distinction of great art. His presentation suggests the 
thing—embellishes the thing—defines—and is at once the thing it 
represents and immortalizes. 

His early work has a decision of drawing, a classical tendency, far 
removed from his present impressionism. His drawings, of which 
Rouart has a collection, are full of dignity, displaying accurate tech- 
nique and at once a disdain of form and standard. He has studies as 
Greek and perfect as the Winged Victory; draped figures in pose as 
rigid and uncompromising as the Tenagra; sketches as naive as the 
Japanese, whose points of departure and whose execution often sug- 
gest Dégas. A Japanese with his hereditary bias educated in Europe 
might easily have drawn the famous “ Visite au Louvre” of Dégas. 

Everything that concerns daily life interests him. He has taken 
truth, actualities, realities for his subject. The bath, the toilet, the 
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minute care of the body, the manicure, the pedicure, the coiffeur, attain 


distinction in his hands; the relaxed figures, the strained tensity of 


human form, all interest him to draw and paint. 

Unfortunately, the American public will have no opportunity to 
study the work of the greatest living painter until he is dead. There 
is no collection of Dégas; there will be none; there are few of his 
pictures in America, and all of them are inferior to those in France. 
One alone of the little canvases stars an exposition when it is found; 
and the visitor stops before it, seeks it, and responds to it with a smile 
of delight and sympathy that truly great and perfect work calls forth. 

Dégas works with a composition of his own; pastel, oil, wash 
and other mediums are often to be found on one canvas. He is as 
eccentric in his actual labor as he is in his conception. His extreme 
simplicity, his modest, almost fierce retirement, his devotion to his 
art, his distaste for public approval, mark him as apart from his age, 
in which painter, writer, and sculptor run after rather than avoid 
notoriety. He has refused decorations and lives peacefully with his 
actualities and his truths—one can hardly say his dreams. His own 
hero-worship for men whom he holds greater than himself, greater than 
any one in his age, is a cult with him. There are many painters in 
France to-day, and they take all of them a second place, a second char- 
acter, when placed alongside of this great interpreter of life. 

On a fine spring day he can be seen coming along the Place de la 
Madeleine, a splendid old man, with a benign, gentle face, from which 
look out two eyes, two marvellous eyes, whose light is nearly gone. He 
stops to observe a flower-vendor bowed under her blooming wares. He 
remarks the gay little group of Parisians gathered around some out- 
door table. In his long checked coat, of cut and style @ outrance, 
a knitted scarf around his neck, a felt hat on his head, he presents, in 
spite of his singular costume, a figure of distinction, whose grace and 
character France will not see the like of in many a day again. 
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SPRING 


BY E. OHILD 


Turns at the touch of Spring to pulsing blood ;— 
See, in the blossom’s cheek it mantles leaping, 
Staining its whiteness with a crimson flood! 


T HROUGH old Earth’s veins the pallid ichor creeping 
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THE COWBOY AND THE 
MERMAID 


By Gay Bentley Wi uerpel 


HE circus was a great three-ringed affair, flanked by numerous 
side-shows, the most flamingly advertised of which exhibited 


within its canvas—at the fixed and moderate charge of “ten 
cents, one dime ”—the only genuine mermaid ever landed upon terra 
firma. She was a paragon of loveliness,—so said the advertisement,— 
found in the hollow of a big wave, and christened, by virtue of her 
aquatic origin, “ Miss Oceanica.” 

Now three cowboys, with some loose time and the insignificant 
remainder of a month’s pay on their hands after a day spent in town, 
jingled into the tent and ranged themselves in a row upon one of the 
front blue-slat seats. They had come in a scornful mood. 

“T bet the deception ain’t wuth bustin’ a quarter on!” one of 
them made free to conjecture in loud, breezy tones. 

Night had fallen, and the tent was feebly lighted by a single, high- 
slung, globular light, simulating the moon. Suddenly, at the tinkle 
of a bell, a curtain slid up, and there, poised upon a jagged rock in 
the middle of a dark pool, her hair falling over her shoulders like 
strewn gold, vivid, alive, bearing out the show-bill’s assertion of her 
loveliness, was the mermaid,—a creature whose upper half was of 
exquisite proportions, as was, no doubt, the rest of her, judged by pis- 
catory standards. 

As the spectators leaned forward and brought their incredulous gaze 
to bear upon her, she lifted her voice in song. It was a slow, sweet, 
melancholy chant, suggestive of a happy life left behind. The three 
cowboys sat entranced and motionless, the skeptical, ironical look dying 
out of their eyes. When the tuneful plaint came to an end, they 
turned and stared deep, with an unconscious burst of profanity, into 
one another’s eyes. One of them slapped his leg and dashed his hat 
to the ground. 

“T wisht I was but a little oystcher eid round in that same 
puddle!” he shouted excitedly. 

A pandemonium of applause greeted this ebullition and the mer- 
maid, leaving her rock, steered straight toward the impudent fellow, 
pausing with a dipping little courtesy, half-ironic. 

“What’s your patronym, anyhow?” she inquired cavalierly. 

He squirmed uneasily. ‘“Ma’am?” he said. 
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Indeed, as the audience suspected, she had fixed him on the horns 
of an embarrassing question. But, though lacking a familiarity with 
some large words, he possessed, along with a chance knowledge of others, 
a shrewd sense of applicability, coupled with the audacity that some- 
times takes the place of wit. The confusion passed; he collected 
himself for an adequate reply. : 

“Did you say patrimony, ma’am?” he asked, with an air of 
ingenuousness. “The question’s sudden, an’ I might remark that, 
while my patrimony ain’t large, it’d be a-plenty to support half a 
lady on!” 

T’was a fair hit. And while the audience dug their elbows into 
one another’s ribs and shrieked their appreciation, the mermaid, turn- 
ing an acute angle in the water, flapped her tail in confusion and 
scudded off to the other end of the pool. But in a moment she returned. 

“Why,” she answered him mischievously, “your sentiments, if 
sincere, are complimentary, and I will consider the proposition. But 
first I must have credentials. Can you recommend him as a husband ?” 
she appealed archly to one of his companions alongside. 

The rascal’s hand swept a disclaimer. “No’m, I cain’t do it,” 
he drawled, amiable and laconic; “ fur Buck’s a blatherskite from who- 
laid-the-chunk. He’s already got the heart-bustin’ of six other ladies 
on his han’s. Ain’t that so, Billy?” 

“Uh-huh,” rejoined the other cowboy, running a covert eye over 
this new and interesting species of femininity, “ Buck’s right smart 
of a scoundrel. The first lady—her that’s his wife—why, she’s hot- 
foot on his trail now. Leastwise, that’s what the telegraph man—— 

“It’s a lie!” shouted the first cowboy, an embarrassed grin over- 
spreading his features; “I never was no great han’ fur lady-folks, 
ae an’ these here skunks know it. Why, I’m - steady an’ serious 

—his eye roved around for a comparison—“as that little ol’ 
aried-up lady a settin’ over yander !” 

The person alluded to, a timid-looking little woman at the other 
end of the row, shrank back in confusion at finding herself the focus 
of the tent’s hilarity. 

“T knew it!” cried the mermaid gayly; “I knew you were a rascal 
—shooting and swearing your way into ladies’ hearts, wooing and 
riding away. I’ve been told that cowboy and scalawag are synonymous. 
I’m afraid of you!” 

He received this with derision. “ Aw, say!” he hurled back, “ you 
know you ain’t scairt of me,—nary sech thing. Now I want to know 
right here how I stand with you—or air you jest out fur my scalp?” 

She’ put ‘the question by with the ease of a practised coquette. 
And thus the fray went on merrily; the mermaid airy, mocking, 
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ethereal, in the mystic semi-light, swimming gayly about flirting stren- 
uously with the infatuated fellow, the sinuous track of her glittering 
fishtail marked by little eddying ripples, and with an occasional mis- 
chievous upward flap that showered spray in the faces of the beholders. 

The cowboy, like most recruits under fire for the first time, bold 
to daring, sat regnant in the proud distinction of. her partiality, his 
tongue growing more and more flexible under the uproarious apprecia- 
tion of the crowd. The other two, with tastes more practical and 
commonplace,—preferring woman in her ordinary aspect,—looked on 
with an air of humorous detachment, albeit feeling a sort of vicarious 
pride in the dash cut by their companion. Each of the three carried 
a bulge in one cheek, and from time to time they spat furtively. 

Presently, after the interval of another song, the mermaid swished 
toward Buck again. 

“T sha’n’t lay it up against you—your innocent aptitude for get- 
ting into scrapes,” she said, with enchanting sweetness; “I am con- 
vinced that exaggeration, perhaps jealousy, has colored your friends’ 
accounts of you. And I shall take it really unkind of you not to come 
again to-morrow night,” she added, with a tinge of sentiment in her 
tones. 

“Come! Why, I’ll come ef I have to leg it them forty miles,” he 
declared ardently. 

Then, as the curtain went down, something hit him gayly in the 
eye, rebounding in the dust at his feet. He scraped out his heel for it, 
picked it up, and clumsily adjusted it in his hat-band. It was the 
rose he had seen in her hair. And amid the prodigious pounding of 


’ the band, and the outgoing tide of laughing, -jostling humanity, he 


reeled out, wearing, for all to see and covet, the flower—the sweet proof 
of her favor. 

The sickle of a new moon faintly illuminated the cowboys’ home- 
ward ride, and two of them, glimpsing the other’s abstracted, enamoured 
face, exchanged winks. 

“ Bucky,” one of them parodied the mermaid’s tones, “I’m a gon’er 
take it plum unkind uv you not to come agin t’morrer night!” 

Buck rode on unheeding, his head in the clouds, his soul remote 
from them. A woman—at least, half a woman—was in his blood for 
the first time in his life, and a new influence—new, yet ever old—was 
producing the inevitable disturbance within him. Putting up his hand 
to the flower in his hat, he felt like the hero-prince of a fairy-tale. 
Then remembering the other flowers with which she had pelted him—the 
flowers of rhetoric, of elegant diction—and his own neglected opportu- 
nities, a momentary bitterness of soul swept over him. The other two 
were watching him with mischievous delight. 
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“ Bucky,” —Bill Carter rode and lagged a big paw on 
his shoulder,—“ ain’t you ’shamed to ’a’ gone an’ took up with a fish- 
lady? What'd your ma say?” 

This time the effect was instantaneous. 

“Ma!” exploded the badgered fellow, with a vehement expletive, 
“what'd you go an’ say it-was a wife fur?” gt 

The boys went off into a yell of laughter. He waited gravely for 
the hilarity to subside, then swung sharply about in his saddle, his 
blue eyes sinister. 

“ Look-a-here,” he said, with a slightly augmented drawl, “I 
wouldn’t advise you to git funny. I’m liable to take exceptions to 
them promiscuous comments floatin’ aroun’, an’ when I do there’s 
going’ to be trouble on this range!” After which admonitory speech, 
he plunged the steel into his horse’s flanks and pursued the rest of 
the way alone, with only his thoughts and the stars for company. 

Next evening found the tall cow-puncher and his satellites again 
before the charmed flap-door of the siren’s tent. They had come far 
and arrived late. Buck, rigged out in “store clothes,” which strongly 
indicated that he had come to make a deeper impression, carefully 
elongated his cuffs and flourished an exuberant silk handkerchief over 
his dusty boots. 

To-night the crowd was much larger, and his entrance created a 
sensation. Clearly, the mermaid’s notice had changed him into a man 
of distinction. Indeed, the day’s show-bills scattered broadcast had | 
heralded him, in giant type, as an extraneous though special and gra- | 
tuitous attraction. And as the devoted trio limped in on boot-heels 
elevated enough to upset their equilibrium, they found the best seats 
left vacant for them. 

Miss Oceanica, in full beauty and song upon her rock, paused to | 
waft them a salute from her lips with her finger-tips. a 

“Here comes my cowboy!” she called out, in tones of reminiscent 
comradery. 

“ An’ there sets my fish-gal!” he answered back, all pride and 
swagger, as, with a robustness of self-confidence that rendered him 
impervious to the universal attention centred upon him, he marched 
boldly, with heels of Mercury, to the edge of the pool. . | 

Anticipation, expressed in a smile, flickered over the faces of the 
crowd. 

“Say, Miss Oceanica, that was a mighty unnecessary lie them 
busters tol’ on me las’ night,” he began, with engaging directness. 

She tacked toward him, ready for mischief. 
nF “What was?” she inquired, in dulcet tonés. 

“Why, *bout all them heart-broke ladies an’ me havin’ a wife! 
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Yes’m, Bill Carter was tight when he dealt me them slugs las’ night.” 

“?Tain’t so! I don’t drink nothin’ but sody-water, an’ you know 
it!” interposed Bill Carter, in injured tones. 

“ An’ I come here to-night,” pursued Buck, “to say that, though 
I hain’t nary a wife now, I’ve a cinch on a good job *bout forty mile 
from these diggin’s, an’ I’m open to any matrimonial prospec’s floatin’ 
*round.” 

The crowd cheered vociferously, and sentiment ran high for the 
cowboy. 

“That is, ef your hand an’ heart is free!” he shouted above the 
tumult, with an earnestness not to be laughed down. 

Miss Oceanica received the audacious proposal with a sweet serious- 
ness of manner. “Why, Mr. Buck,” she began, and the audience 
leaned nearer as she appeared to dally with an inclination to yield, “I 
have never really thought of getting married; to drift, you know, is 
a mermaid’s natural tendency; besides which, there’s another who . 
claims the first mortgage on my affections.” 

“Who? Whur’bouts?” demanded Buck, with jealousy and a subtly 
heightened authority. 

“He’s a merman—a sea-Turk with a harem-aquarium in the 
Bosporus Sea. But, though titled and rich,—one meets heavy swells 
in the ocean, you know,” she added demurely,—“ I have a rooted objec- 
tion to being included among a plurality of wives, also a weakness for a 
man who, like yourself, has literally won his spurs,—though, to be 
sure, the other does sit a sea-horse well! But before going any further, 
or committing myself to the uncertainties of an alien locality, I must 
know if you have any ‘puddles’ for me to ‘romp’ in. Otherwise I 
should be like a fish out of water!” 

Buck bethought him of a solitary, dried-up watercourse skinting’ a 
far corner of the ranch, but he was not going to imperil his chances 
by indiscreet admissions. 

“Why, plenty of ’em!” he answered offhand. “ Over the left!” he 
added aside, with a private wink, and the other two cowboys snickered. 
“Say, ma’am, will you come aground with your decision, or shell 
I see you alone after this show?” 

A burst of protest greeted this last proposition. The audience, with 
a unanimity which betokened interest and delight in the situation, 
refused to be excluded from any part of the little drama, particularly 
the dénotiment. Also, it seemed the astute ulterior policy of Miss 
Oceanica to keep the public’s curiosity whetted. Never before in circus 
- annals had there been such tremendous side-show receipts ! 

“ Well, I declare,” she said, with a touch of yielding in her tones, 
“you are certainly pushing matters! I understand now what is meant 
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by ‘the aggressive vigor of the Southwest.’ But you must give me 
the usual time accorded to think it over. Come again to-morrow, 
Mr.—er—Buck.” 

“You bet! But don’t you keep me on tenderhooks much longer, 
or I’ll jest natcherly take an’ kidnab you from this here show!” he 
avowed bold and tender. And the artless and confiding fellow stepped 
back with a fatuous smile which—to use a vulgar but expressive phrase 
—unconsciously expressed the conviction that “things were coming 
his way.” 

Now, beneath the assiduity, the swaggering assurance with which he 
was pushing his suit, should have lurked some uneasiness as to the 
anomalous nature of his dream; for, aside from the elementary fact 
that human nature seeks affinity in its own kind, any one with half 
an eye must have seen that a cow-ranch—especially one unpercolated 
with “ puddles ”—is hardly the proper setting for a mermaid! But such 
was the extent of his bewitchment that his heart had the field, while 
his head swam in vacuity. In contemplating her charms as a’ woman, 
he lost sight of the impracticalities pertaining to her fish-half. And 
when he got her, he said to himself with mounting intoxication, he 
would “ fix her up a little room out there all pink an’ ”—suddenly his 
heart contracted ; the situation, alas, called for a tank! — 

Meanwhile, during a cessation of sallies and laughter, as she was 
favoring the audience with another song, the orchestra came to an 
abrupt and discordant stop, and her voice trailed off into silence. There 
was a curious pause—that vague, indescribable uneasiness which por- 
tends something unusual. Then suddenly, from the recesses of a group- 
ing of stage scenery representing a distant vista of tempestuous waves, 
shot a brandishing column of flame. 

Simultaneously the tent was in an uproar, and the three cowboys 
found themselves precipitated to the dust, fused, as it were, into a 
tumbling, agitated, inextricable mass of people,—the flimsy wooden 
structure supporting the tiers of seats having collapsed in the general 
stampede. For a moment perceptions were blurred, but speedily recov- 
ering feet and faculties, their first thought for the mermaid, they sprang 
knightfully, fighting their way against the current of the crowd, to her 
rescue. In the confusion she seemed to have been forgotten by every 
one else, her own people being clamorously occupied with keeping the 
flames off the contiguous tents. 

As Buck stripping off his coat, and with an awe upon his bold heart 
as of a devotee approaching a shrine, set a timorous foot deep into the 
pool, there she lay, face downward, bobbing and dipping like a cork, 
the water ravening about her, and long, greedy flames licking at the 
outspread golden hair. Something in her aspect made his heart con- 
tract. Was she drowned? He was struck with the incongruity of the 
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idea as, quaking with agitation and sweet rapture, he threw his coat 
about her head and shoulders and drew her into the protecting clasp 
of his arms. 

Firelight, blended with moonlight, played fantastically over the fast- 
dissolving scene of the cowboy’s love episode. The air resounded with 
commingled human and brute voices raised distractingly in one multi- 
farious din,—a veritable Bedlam let loose. And over all the flames 
roared and crackled with a strident fury. 

On the outskirts of the crowd stood the three cowboys, dazed but 
safe. Buck, his clothes sodden and steaming on him, but callous to 
physical discomfort, held the mermaid in his arms. She lay passive, 
a dead weight, hard and cold as a refrigerated trout. And her glitter- 
ing fish-tail, from which trailed two long wires, brushed against Buck’s 
trousers with a metallic chink which, in his agitation, he failed to 
notice. 

“ Ain’t you well, ma’am?” he began diffidently, removing with a 
trembling, hesitant hand the enshrouding coat from her face and 
shoulders. And the three cowboys, with sensibilities more delicate than 
might be accredited to them, considering their bold manners, turned 
an abashed look into the aqua-marine depths of the upturned eyes so 
near their own. Suddenly they fell back, their eyes revolting from 
hers to meet one another’s in a shock of comprehension. A tide of _ 
agony and humiliation surged through Buck; a strange weakness 
assailed him. Then, summoning all his remaining strength in one 
mighty effort, he hurled her from him with a passionate scorn and 
force that would have inevitably put an end to any ordinary woman. 
After which, wandering off vaguely for a few steps, he stood in a stricken 
stillness, his heart turned to gall. 

Yet she was not dead, this radiant creature that had so sweetly 
befooled him,—neither had she ever been alive! In short she was the 
most outrageous fraud to which mechanical ingenuity, aided and abetted 
by the ventriloquist’s art, had ever set its hand! An amazing travesty 
of a woman, with a heart of—bran! A tawdry stage puppet, a device 
and construction of the devil, to captivate, snare, and cruelly dupe the 
easy, unthinking cowboy! 

The other two, looking at Buck, saw a touching, tragic expression 
in his face, as his eyes shrank from theirs in shamed embarrassment, 
and their resentment suddenly rose, venting itself in a deed which, 
alas! violated all traditions of cowboy chivalry. 

One of them, unreeling a rope from the sling of his saddle, adjusted 
a dexterous noose about the mermaid’s neck. Then the two of them, 
with no word passing their lips to explain what was taking place in 
their minds, set off with her toward a tall mesquite. 

As she lay over Bill Carter’s shoulder, with head like a broken 
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flower, her eyes seemed to supplicate Buck, to plead innocence of any 
voluntary treachery against him, to rally him on his non-interference in 
a woman’s behalf. But her empire over Buck was gone. He stood 
measuring her with hostile, embittered eyes, with a glance, indeed, 
of infinite disillusionment and utter aloofness, and reached out no 
restraining hand. The gloom of his soul was tinged with a smarting 
self-contempt. In the light of awakening—the scales having literally 
dropped from his eyes—he had a realizing sense of his own inexperience. 

A moment later the artificial hybrid, “half fyshe and half mayde ” 
(possessed of so dangerous a battery of charms!), dangled ignomin- 
iously in the breeze,—lynched! her career of dissimulation at an end, 
as was, likewise, Buck’s foolish, phantasmal dream. Then the other 
two cowboys—in whose stealthy affection for him lurked an immeas- 
urable relief that he was unattached, unfettered, still their own— 
returned to him, and each laid a touch of some diffidence and delicacy 
on his shoulder. 

“ Come along, Bucky ; git your plug an’ less hit the trail,” they said, 
with cheerful common-sense. 

And Buck, with a sudden, acute yearning toward the breezy activi- 
ties and prairie exhilaration of the ranch, obeyed mechanically, yet not 
without a backward look. The fire was losing some of its fury and 
taking on gray edges, but a sudden upward flare revealed the circum- 
ambient gleam of a swaying fish-tail, and memories crowded back 
poignantly upon Buck. 

But once in the saddle, with the illimitable silver reaches of prairie 
underfoot, the moon hanging in crescent glory overhead, and the sweet 
night breeze blowing a lenitive upon his bruised heart, he felt somewhat 
his own man again. A returning serenity and sense of inextinguishable 
humor forced its way through his joylessness. 

“ Boys,” he said, with a gulp that was partly a sob, but more of a 
guffaw,—and he gingerly picked a long golden thread off his sleeve,— 
“maybe they’s more fish-ladies in the sea, but nex’ time, by gum, 
your uncle Buck’ll pursue his own species!” 
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MATE 
BY ELSA BARKER 
HERE is a wistful Prayer 
T That often comes to me 
And lays its face against my face 
In utter ecstasy— 
That all the lovers in the world 
Might be as near as we! 
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A WOMAN SCORNED 
By Lucy Copinger , 


‘¢ WN the intellectual companionship of the sexes lies the key to the 
| mental and moral growth of the nation.” This was the 
sentence from “Tudor’s Education” in which Miss Lucy’s 
soul rejoiced, for “companionship of the sexes” was Miss Lucy’s 
hobby. ‘True, the sixty little members of Class A, School 20, had 
quickly knocked down many of Miss Lucy’s most beloved theories; 
but although “moral suasion” had been immediately routed by the 
wickedness of Bum O’Reilly and “enlarged apperception ” had given 
way before the Teutonic denseness of Frederick William Schneider, 
“companionship of the sexes” still flourished. Therefore the little 
boys and girls of Room A sat, not in the usual discreet and opposite 
rows, but mingled with the freedom of the modern co-eds. 

Miss Lucy was displeased. If Miss Lucy had not been a teacher 
Frederick William would have said that she was cross, but one of 
the first things Frederick William had learned in school was that 
a teacher can never be cross, she can only be displeased. Frederick 
William, tow headed and with a continual odor of soapsuds and 
sanctity, saw this displeasure and trembled. It was the end of his 
second month in school; the first having passed in tears, the second 


in trembling. 
The morning started out well. First Frederick William joined 


cheerfully in the song, 


“From the Heav a buvuz, 
Midst thangel smiled, 
Looks a loving Father 
Dow nun every child.” 


Then Miss Lucy tripped to the board. “Little boys and girls,” 
she began smilingly, “to-day we are going to learn a nice new story. 
“ Anna, dear, don’t you want to hear it?” 

“No, um,” said Anna quickly. 

“Oh yes, dear, you do,” said Miss Lucy reassuringly. “ First, 
though, we are going to remember the story we had yesterday. Now 
watch.” She wrote in large letters on the board 
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“Who knows? Josef?” 
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- Josef, who had raised his hand in a rash and thoughtless spirit, 
looked foolish, and grinned. 

“Well?” smiled Miss Lucy. The phonetic method is her favorite. 

Josef made a dreadful effort. He drew himself up and, “eat,” he 

Miss Lucy continued to smile. 

“Oh no, Josef, not ‘eat.’ Try again. Children, Josef is going to 
try again. Now?” 

Josef’s thoughts and fingers lingered around a sticky bun in his 
desk, and “ate” he asserted stubbornly. 

Miss Lucy still smiled, but constrainedly. 

“Tght, Josef,” she said; “remember. Now children,” she continued 
“look!” she slowly formed a large 

M 

“This is what the cow says.” There was breathless attention 
while Miss Lucy shut her mouth tight and made a queer sound through 
her nose. Anna nudged her neighbor. “Teadcher, Miss Lucy, she 
god a fid, yes?” she whispered wickedly. 

“Now,” continued Miss Lucy, “I’m going to put our two stories 
together, and what does it tell us? Freddy?” 

Frederick William rose from his seat and to the occasion. 

“ B-a-a ight,” he says smoothly. 

It was then that Miss Lucy became displeased. She decided to give 
a writing lesson. There was.something soothing and practical about 
a writing lesson, and Miss Lucy gave one whenever she grew weary 
of teaching the young idea how to shoot anywhere within ten feet 
of the bull’s eye. ‘Also in its peace she generally found time to mark 
the roll. So, while she waded through names that were a snore only 
to succumb to those that were a sneeze, Frederick William, who had 
a tendency to short-hand, laboriously copied upon his paper the fact 
that “Bby loves mmma.” He had gotten to the fifth assertion of 
Bby’s devotion when he felt a prod in the back, and he knew it was 
Anna. 

Anna was the girl who sat behind him. She had a Polish and 
impossible name and Miss Lucy called her Anna Karenina for short. 
She never wore more than one garter at a time and it was always a 
blue hair-ribbon. Moreover, Anna Karenina was dirty. 

It may have been the exclusiveness reflected from a royal name- 
sake, or only the natural snobbishness of a soapsudish upbringing, 
but Frederick William did not like Anna. Once when he had no little 
boy to march out with, she had taken him by the hand and led him, 
red and ashamed, down the long hall. Then one recess he was sitting 
under a big tree on the Boys’ Side when suddenly Anna crossed the 
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forbidden line. Her face was very dirty and she leaned close to 
him, and whispered in a voice of triumph, “ I’ve got a mash on you!” 
At this declaration the piece of bun Frederick William had just 
swallowed went half way down and stopped. A dreadful idea seized 
him. Once he had been sitting beneath that same tree and when he 
reached home his mother had found the remains of a caterpillar upon 
him. He sprang up. “Take it off, please take it off!” he cried, 
vainly craning his head backward. But Anna had only stared. 

Since then he had received many overtures. He never stood up 
for his lessons but that when he sat down, it was upon some trifling 
love token—a pencil, a fragment of banana or a piece of candy. There- 
fore when he felt Anna’s touch he did not turn, and it was not until 
his paper was filled that the prod was renewed and something dropped 
into his lap. It was a piece of chewing gum that had been much and 
lovingly chewed. : 

Frederick William picked it up at once and laid it on Anna’s 
desk. “No, thank you,” he whispered politely. In a few minutes 
it fell into his lap again. “Id’s for you,” came in a thick whisper from 
Anna, whose accent was like a cold in the head. 

“No, thank you,” Frederick William said politely. However, a few 
minutes later he found the gum sticking to his sleeve, and then he 
grew angry. He pulled it off, and tiptoeing to the waste basket he 
threw it in. On his way back he glanced at Anna Karenina and she 


made a face at him. 
Just then Miss Lucy looked up. “Children,” she said, “I am going 


to call the roll. Answer at once.” 

It was not until she had gotten down to the E’s that it happened. 
A cry rent the air, a loud and sudden cry that started from Frederick 
William’s mouth, causing fifty-nine little children to make fifty-nine 
queer and unintentional marks on their papers, and echoed all the way 
down to the Principal’s room. 

During an awful moment of silence Miss Lucy held her pen sus- 
pended in petrified displeasure. Then, “ Frederick,” she exclaimed, 
“ what is the matter ?” 

A hot wave of shame dyed Frederick William’s face. 

_ “Nothun,” he said stolidly. 

“But why did you cry out like that?” asked Miss Lucy severely. 
“What was it?” 

“Nothun,” said Frederick William. 

Then Miss Lucy glared. Whenever Miss Lucy encountered a case 
not found in “ Discipline of the School Room” or “ Mora] Suasion,” 
she glared. It was unpedagogical but human. 

“Remain after school,” she said shortly. 
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Frederick William sobbed, sobs that jerked him up from his seat, 
shook him convulsively, and sat him down again rudely and heavily. 
In the meantime the number work had begun. Anna Karenina was 
at the board. She was “weak in her sums,” and left handed, and she 


had just written 


when Miss Lucy chanced to look down at the child’s feet. Anna’s 
shoes and stockings were interesting as family heirlooms of a prehis- 
toric period, but it was upon Anna’s right toe that Miss Lucy’s eyes 
were fixed. 

“ Anna,” said Miss Lucy, “ what is that sticking out from the toe 


of your shoe?” 
“ Miss, I never pud id there,” said Anna virtuously. “I dond hier 


noding aboud id.” 

“ Anna,” said Miss Lucy, sternly, “ why ss you stick that pin in 
your shoe?” 

“Honesd, Miss Lucy,” cried Anna vehement ‘innocence, 
“honesd to drudth hope I may die may the devil cadcH me if id aind 
the drudth I’m delling you I dond know noding aboud id.” 

“Stay in after school,” said Miss Lucy helplessly. 

At twelve o’clock the dismissal bell rang and the children filed out, 
leaving Miss Lucy alone with the culprits. Ten minutes later Frederick 
William was dismissed and departed with an echoing sniffle. Then 
Miss Lucy waited until she knew the heavy silence of the empty school 
had sunk down into the soul of Anna Karenina. 

“ Anna,” she said at last, “can you tell me the truth now?” 

Two dirty tears rolled down Anna’s cheeks. 

“ Miss,” she began sullenly, “I had a mash on him. He was so 
glean and I give him all my gandy and all my bencils and all my lundch 
and I give him to-day my gum thad I luf, and he would nod haf id. Id 
was the windergreen and id is now in the wasde basged. And then I 
sduck a pin in him and he made a holler and I am glad. I hade him.” 

It was then that Miss Lucy understood that problems will arise 
for which no theories have been as yet arranged. 

“You can go now, Anna,” she said. 

After Anna had gone Lucy sat for a long time confronting the 
empty benches and the eternal problem of the child of the streets. 
The next, day Class A, School 20, changed seats, and when the Prin- 
cipal came into the room he saw two proper rows of little girls on one 
side of the room and two proper rows of little boys on the other. 

Also from that time it was noticed that “companionship of the 


sexes ” had somehow fallen into oblivion. 
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THE 
FOOLISHNESS OF STEPHEN 


By Adele Marie Shaw 
$ 


F course, if a young man stops payin’ attention to one girl and 
begins to hang ’round another, folks will talk. You couldn’t 
convince ’em with a meat-ax that the first girl warn’t wastin’ 

away with love ’n’ mortification. 

Anyway, you couldn’t convince Mill Village. An’ there sot Helen 
every Sunday lookin’ calm as Pike’s Pond, an’ there was Stephen Wells 
gazin’ soulful at Letitia Huysman. I just hated to go to church. I’d 
seen him an’ Helen together ever since they was in baby-clothes and I 
never was much took with Letitia. And I was bothered about Helen. 
I didn’t see how she could be so calm as she looked, and her color good 
as ever. 

One day when she was up here—she was horseback, but she hitched 
King Cole under the porter tree and come out to the barn where I 
was huntin’ eggs and she took hold an’ helped—I tried to git her to 
talkin’. But she never peeped—about Steve, I mean. 

I kept thinkin’ to myself, “Is the child thinner or ain’t she?” and 
finally I says, “'The old weighin’ machine’s here in the harness-room 


_yet. Let’s weigh one another,” but she see through me in a minute. 


“No you don’t, Aunt Rushy,” she kind of drawled, laughin’ the 
way she does when she’s a mind to tease; “my weight is a sore point. 
I’m not going to have Hiram Pratt telling the town that I weigh 
more than any young man in Mill Village.” 

Sure ’nough, Hi was comin’ round the house with a wheelbarrer- 
load of turnips, and he trundles ’em right over to the barn, though 
a barn ain’t the place for winter vegetables. He’d seen Helen come 
in, I guess, 

“ Howdy do, Hi?” says she, pleasant as if she never suspected he 
was lookin’ her over. “ When are you going to bring the belle of Slab 
Town over here to live? There isn’t a girl in this place half so 
beautiful, Aunt Rushy,” she went on. “I met her riding over to the 


Park with Hi Saturday.” 
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She said it all earnest as anything, and I see she meant it. Hiram 
Pratt was pleased as Punch. 

“The’s one girl in Mill Village no one could makeilittle of—in 
looks,” he blurted out, “and that’s you, Helen.” : 

“ You’re a good man, Hi,” she laughed. 

And so she kep’ it up same as ever, only more so. 

When she rid off I never see Helen look better. She always looked 
well on a horse, anyway. She’s kind of large for some things. “ Mas- 
sive,” Letitia always called her, prancin’ round to show how little she 
was herself, so somebody’d say, “ You're a reg’lar fairy, Letitia.” 
And generally that somebody was Helen. She ain’t got a mean bone 
in her body. 

I kep’ thinkin’ about her not bein’ willin’ to be weighed and in my 
heart I s’pose I b’lieved she’d fell away; but one day, a week after, she 
dropped in again and, “ Now Hi ain’t round,” says she, “let’s weigh 
each other,” and she weighed a pound more’n I’d ever known her to 
in my life. I was dumfoozled. I wouldn’t ’a’ ben if I’d seen her 
take a stone out of her pocket and throw it over into a field down by 
the cranberry bog, I guess. 

Everything I see her doin’ just put me in mind of Steve. They'd 

always gone ridin’ an’ walkin’ an’ boatin’ together. She was the 
best girl in the village at anythin’ out-doors. It’s a great place for 
such things too, Mill Village is, you know. MHelen’d been away to 
boardin’-school an’ she’d picked up more ways of doin’ things, besides 
havin’ always naturally took to the woods, as you might say. But, 
boardin’-school or home, she never had no airs an’ graces. 
_ Steve an’ Helen had always led off and the rest follered, and 
Letitia’d been kinder out of it with the young folks till this summer 
I’m tellin’ you about. She was all airs and graces, but awful limpsy. 
Lazy, I call it. She got out of all the housework to home,—let her 
mother do it. Mrs. Huysman always was a poor, pindling thing, and 
she was bound Letitia shouldn’t have to slave. It was good of her, 
but *twarn’t good for Letitia to see her mother slavin’ an’ not offer to 
help. She hadn’t any muscle in her body, that girl, and nobody thought 
she had any go in her constitution till she got her eye on Stephen 
Wells. From the time she was a baby she never could bear to see 
anybody else have anything but she wanted it herself. An’ I give her 
credit for bein’ smart enough the way she went at it. 

She begun by bein’ as different as she could from the rest of the 
young folks round here. Old Huysman’s got money, if his wife is a 
slave, and Letitia could always wheedle ’most anything out of him. 
The way that girl went in for clothes! And they were pretty,—soft 
and traily, with a kind of—well, they were pretty enough. And she’d 
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sit out on her piazza with a mandolin (she took lessons, and I expect 
she worked for the first time in her life, for she could tinkle one or two 
little things and show off her slim fingers real graceful). There she’d 
set and tinkle away and hum to herself, and they was most always 
candy and cakes and lemonade or elderberry wine on the table she’d 
set out there, and the young people’d drop in to the gate and set there 
on the steps nibblin’ and sippin’ and talkin’ away among themselves— 
It’s funny how a bite or a sup will turn the scale of things. 

Well, Lettie looked pretty in her long clothes, and she’d set there 
tinklin’ a little accompaniment to some of the songs she’d learned, 
while the rest sang ’em, or smilin’ a little becomin’ smile; and Mr. 
Bassett (he was minister to the First Parish church then), he says to 
me, “In these degenerate days of onwomanly sport, Mrs. Tubbs,” says 
he, “it is beautiful to see such a womanly young girl as Miss Huys- 
man. I’m pleased to observe,” he says, “that the young people are 
rallying around such a pattern of the old-fashioned womanly virtues,” 
says he. 

“You'll notice her mother don’t get no time to rally,” I answered 
him, real short, “She’s too busy doin’ up them pretty flounces. 
Lettie’s complexion ain’t never been het over a smoothin’ iron.” 

“She’s not strong, her mother tells me. A sweet flower, too fair 
and fragile, perchance, for this harsh sphere,” murmurs the old fool, 
and I let it go at that. It’s no use disputin’ about one of your 
own sect, 

Well, Lettie set there mornin’s in soft colors, and afternoons in 
laces, and evenin’s in white; and, on his way to Helen’s, Stephen would 
hang over the gate to talk to the crowd, then he’d drop in and get a 
front seat among the worshippin’ throng on the step. Steve’s bright as 
a dollar, and everythin’ he said Lettie would smile as if it was too 
cute to bear, and let her eyes do the talkin’. Sometimes she’d just 
let her lips come apart and show a neat set of teeth, and Steve he got 
to tryin’ to make her do it. I see him. I was over often then; for 
Mrs. Huysman was awful poorly and Lettie wouldn’t raise a finger, 
so somebody had to. 

And Helen—Nell she was then to everybody but me—I always 
called her Helen, as I’d called her mother before her—I suppose she 
didn’t show off well side of Lettie. She’d enter no competition for no 
man. Seein’ Lettie so soft and languishin’ she jest did as different 
as she could; it drove her io it, and without any special quarrel she 
and Steve just drifted further’n’ further apart. Steve took to carryin’ 
his grandfather’s best roses over to Lettie’s, and ’stead of ridin’ and 
trampin’ with Helen he read poetry on the Huysman piazza. 

And all the time folks were watchin’ Helen like the mean lynxes 
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they are, ’cause they like to see somethin’ romantic, partly, I s’pose, 
hopin’ she’d show some sign of a carkin’ worm gnawing at her 
‘bosom. ‘That girl never showed ’em a thing. 

One day—it makes me sick to think of it now—she come gallopin’ 
over on King Cole and I see she’d run him hard. She’d heard Steve 
and Lettie was engaged. *I'warn’t true, but she was runnin’ away 
from sympathizin’ callers, I guess. Anyway, I hollered to her and 
I was clost to the road prunin’ my ros’b’ries, so she had ter stop, 
and when she stopped she tumbled off her hoss ’s if she’d been shot and 
kind of staggered. I put up my arm to catch her, and my print sleeve 
come right against her cheek, and when I took it away there was a 
red streak on the sleeve. That was the color I’d wondered over, 
jest a little tinge, *nough to fool her Aunt Rushy and all the rest of 
the town. I never let her know I see it, ’n’ she don’t know it to this 
day. 

“It’s hot. I’m actually dizzy,” she said, pulling herself up 
straight as a rod. “TI believe I’ll sit under the porter a minute,” she 
says. And she walked, slow and careful, all alone to the tree, an’ set 
down on an old bucket bottom-side-up, that Miny’s children had been 
usin’ to climb with. I follered, scairt so my heart come right up in 
my throat ’n’ choked me. I was sure she’d fall gettin’ there. 

That was the day I set down and wrote to Harriet Dana—Harry 
we always called her. She’s got a kind of boyish way with her, 
though she’s a great lady where she lives, and since she fell in love 
with Benjamin Alloway and married him she lives in Chicago. She 
used to come here and board with me summers when she warn’t knee- 
high to a hoptoad, and her mother had ’nough to do keeping track of 
the whole brood of ’em. They hadn’t so much money then. I knew 
she’d be East somewheres if she warn’t in foreign parts, so I just put 
on a special-delivery stamp, knowin’ some one out there would get it 
to her quick. And they did. In four days I got a despatch, “ Expect 
me to-morrow, Wednesday. Harry.” 

When Jim Old’s boy handed me that yeller envelope I was all up 
a stump, ’n’ I waited for her in fear an’ tremblin’. She was a master 
hand at settin’ things straight, even when she was a mite, but I warn’t 
lookin’ for anything more’n advice. And then I hated to have her 
think I’d go cayoodlin’ round to get any man back for a girl worth 
ten of him. - 

But, after all, Steve warn’t so big a fool as he was makin’ of him- 
self, and I knew he’d be mis’able if he married Lettie, so I just left 
it to the Lord and baked up some good victuals for Harriet. 

She got here jus’s she said she would, and I see old Phileny Perkins 
peerin’ at her from the back seat of the carryall when Jim Old’s boy 
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druv her up. Phileny had been away quite a spell visitin’ her brother’s 
‘folks over to the Falls, but I was so tickled to see Harry I hardly 
spoke to her at all. “Hullo, Aunt Rushy,” she calls, before the 
carryall fairly stopped. And I see Jim Old’s boy was beamin’ at 
her most as tickled as I was myself. I don suppose anybody’d ever 
treated him so well as Harriet had done ins few minutes’ ride, 
not since he was born into this world. Ey ‘a 

“ Good-bye, Miss Perkins. Good-bye, Jim ‘aunior,” she calls after 
the carriage, with a little wave of her hand nd then she falls to 
huggin’ me again. 

“You dear thing, you dear thing!” she kept sayin’, and I can tell 
you I forgot all about Helen Bradbury and Steve, I was so glad to see 
that blessed girl. Nothin’ ain’t ever spoiled her. You couldn’t spoil 
her—and since her mother died she’s felt different toward me than 
toward most, I guess. I knew that mother of hers through thick and 
thin, and I guess I come somewhere near appreciatin’ her. 

We set and talked awful late that night. We couldn’t get at it 
till the neighbors stopped droppin’ in. Helen didn’t come. But 
Jim Old’s boy did, with the trunks; and after that Phileny’s mother 
was in such a hurry to get away and tell Phileny about there bein’ 
five of them trunks she warn’t hardly decent. They was quite a 
sight. One of ’em you could stand up on end and make into a closet 
with a door in the side, and one was all drawers like a bureau, and 
one opened out in half and had nothin’ inside but hats. I showed ’*em 
to Phileny and her mother next day, two in the upper hall and two 
in the spare room and one in my room. 

“ Ammunitions of war,” says Harriet, twinklin’, when we started 
to bed. “I want to meet the young people of this town,” says she. 
“You jest talk while I take down my back hair. You’re a worried 
woman or you wouldn’t have written—I know you. Tell me every- 
thing.” And she slid out of her dress and into a bedroom gown 
handsome enough for a ball. 

“You ought to be ashamed,” I says, jokin’ her, “to get into such 
extravagance right before the eyes of my ancestors.” I’ve got Uncle 
Peter Tubbs and Aunt Bethiah Turner hangin’ in the spare room. I 
suppose Uncle Peter was the stingiest man in three counties, and 
Aunt Bethiah used to dry her coffee-grounds and use ’em over again. 

We confabbed till midnight, or mebbe later, and by the time we 
went to bed she’d made me believe she’d come because ’twas best 
for her. She was gettin’ wore out goin’ so much, and she wanted to be 
quiet, and so forth and so on; but I don’t know: she didn’t look 
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weeks. Such doin’s in Mill Village! Harriet was bewitched to go 
walkin’. She could outwalk the whole lot of ’em, even Helen. Helen 
never suspected a thing, and took to her right off, and all the young 
folks were wild to meet her and join in the goin’s on. When they went 
ridin’ Lettie couldn’t go, not knowin’ how, and Steve, bein’ pretty deep 
in by that time, stayed with her. I hoped it riled him some to hear 
em clatterin’ off, but I don’t know. 

Harry had some plan for every day, and every plan was nicer than 
the one before. At first they was all for out-doors. She sent for her 
brother Billy (the goat, they called him when they was little), and 
I was a good deal in awe of him at first. He was a splendid boy, 
with lots of dignity though he warn’t more than twenty-three if he 
was a day. They was somethin’ kind of impressive about his clothes. 

The second day he was here he come into the kitchen, where I was 
makin’ up my batter for rolls, bringin’ a long willer switch. “You 
haven’t tingled my legs once since I’ve been here, Aunt Rushy,” says 
he, kind o’ grieved. “I suppose you’ve given me up,” and ontied my 
apron-strings, jus’ as he used to, and I never noticed till it slipped 
and I got a dab of flour on my black alpaca. I just after him with that 
switch, and he run laughin’ as if he was havin’ the time of his life. 
After that I warn’t in no awe of Billy Newcomb. 

He was awful grown-up with Helen,—“ Miss Bradbury,” he called 
her,—makin’ himself so agreeable she got to talkin’ over lots of things 
with him, books and politics and the newspapers. 

Letitia Huysman, she was round often, and would bring her fancy 
work when they was any settin’ down bein’ done, and take nippin’ 
stitches and look at her own hands and feet ; and Billy he was perfectly 
polite to her, tyin’ her shoe and pickin’ up her best handkerchief; but 
he was friendly with Helen. Steve come too, of course; but I could 
see he was sore about meetin’ Helen and ashamed all the tire, though 
he kept a kind of tender eye on Lettie, wrappin’ her up, and fetchin’ 
her a footstool, and holdin’ her yarn. 

Then there begun the greatest climbin’ parties you ever see, all the 
young folks startin’ at sun-up for Iron Mountain, or Star Peak, or 
Pike’s Head, or Striped Mountain,—the higher the better. Harry had 
a trunkful of climbin’ clothes, and she and Helen and Billy and Jim 
Old’s boy were always first to the top. 

Steve was a neat climber, but he was behind helpin’ Lettie 
over the little stones or settin’ on a rock with her while she rested. I 
set with ’em one day. It was this way. I’d promised to go to please 
_ the children (I always call Harriet and Billy the children), and I was 
to wait and rest in the Holler just over the first rise on Blake’s Hill. 
It’s a sightly place and I had my work along, and they were all comin’ 
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back there for luncheon, and it would have been nice and pleasant if 
Lettie hadn’t given out right there and said she couldn’t go no further. 

Steve stayed with her but he didn’t look so tickled as I’d seen men, 
and I wondered if he suspected that Letitia was just showin’ him off. 
That was all it was. She’d walked up Blake’s Hill more’n once. It’s 
no great rise. I hadn’t been there more’n a minute when I see she was 
bent on flauntin’ Steve in my face because I was a friend of Helen’s. 
Steve he tried to draw me into the talk, but I was countin’ stitches, so 
says I, real good-natured, “I can’t talk, Steve, till I get this sock heeled 
off. I never can talk an’ keep track.” 

Steve was tryin’ to go on about some book or other they’d all been 
discussin’, especially Helen and Billy Newcomb. Steve reads a lot 
and he has ideas. His voice was natchral enough, but his brown eyes 
looked dretful cloudy. I could see he was torn in his mind, for Lettie’s 
never read anything she ain’t been forced to, and I could see she'd 
never heard of this man they was talkin’ over or his book. Helen 
looked lovely that day. Active things showed her off. I’d begun to 
be kind of worried about Billy. I hadn’t no kind o’ notion Helen would 
whiffle round all in a minute, and he certainly did haunt her as if he 
liked it. 

I set there in Pixies’ Holler (that was Steve’s name for it when 
he was a little shaver) and kep’ on knittin’, still as jedgment, wonderin’ 
a little if Steve noticed the way Billy was actin’, and how it made 
him feel, and if pride hadn’t give to Helen somethin’ in her look and 
way that had never showed out before, somethin’ kinder thrillin’ and 
interestin’. 

“Does the art in this case justify the—disgustfulness?” Steve was 
askin’ Lettie, seein’ I was took up with my sock. 

“T haven’t had a chance to read this summer,” says Lettie, “my 
eyes have pained me s0.” 

“Tough luck,” says Steve; but he knew, an’ I knew, that that 
warn’t no new book they was upon, and J knew that if Lettie’d seen it 
she wouldn’t have made head or tail of it. She ain’t got the brains 
of a guinea-pig, pore thing. 

“Tt would be lovely on the hill. It’s too bad you couldn’t go,” 
purrs Lettie after a spell, liftin’ her eyelids and showin’ her even 
teeth. 

“Tough luck,” says Steve again. Then he pulls himself up. 
“Pity we couldn’t all go,” he says. “We ought to have some work 
here, like Aunt Rushy, to keep us from—— Sha’n’t I build you a 
wigwam ?” 

“No,” says Lettie sweetly, lookin’ real cute and cunnin’, like a 
little doll. “Just talk, Stevie.” 
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I imagined I see Steve scringe at that “Stevie.” But he tried 
to talk. It went awfully slow at first. He was used to havin’ the 
crowd to answer him, and Lettie just to smile and be moonlight; but 
after a while he settled down to it and did the talkin’ himself, not 
expectin’ any answer, and appeared to be perfectly satisfied ’n’ happy. 

Mebbe he was. We had a gay luncheon when the rest come back, 
and Billy found a clump of Indian pipes and give ’em to Helen,—pure 
white ones,—and there was a lot of good talk and fun and decent 
nonsense.—I don’t suppose there’s ever been so little spoonin’ off in 
corners as there was that summer. Every one wanted to be where 
Harriet was, and so they all hung together. 

Steve took his share in entertainin’ durin’ the luncheon, and I could 
see Harriet didn’t think he was such a saphead as she’d been inclined 
to. But there was no love lost between Billy and him, and once when 
Steve came out a little ahead in an argument there was an instant 
when I could feel things was hostyle. Nobody else knew it, though. 
They was both fresh from college and young and foolish. 

After that I got to being sorry for Steve, and now and then I’d 
get sorry for Lettie, till she’d show her vicious little mean nature by 
abusin’ her pore mother. You see it was Steve now that fell away in 
flesh. He looked—sort 0’ grim. I hardly ever see him over to Lettie’s, 
—hardly ever see him anywhere, for that matter. People had begun 
to talk about Helen and Mr. Billy Newcomb, and then Harriet and I 
give a party. Sakes alive! *twas Harriet give it, but the invitations— 
all engraved, mind you—had “ Mrs. Jerushy Farley Tubbs” on the 
first line, and oh, they was handsome, two envelopes and all, and 
done by Tiffany in New York. 

Everything was fixed forme. Nota mite of care did I have. The 
caterer come from Boston. He brought everything, even the dishes, 
and the’ was a band from Boston, too, and every tree on the place was 
strung with colored lanterns. The’ was lines of ’em all over the 
big yard from one ellum to the next, and even ’way up the road 
both ways, and all through the orchard. There warn’t a dark corner. 
And the grass was cut smooth as a convict’s head, for the dancin’, and 
the house was just a bower, the furniture mostly all stacked up attic. 

The barn was lovely as the house, all ready for the dancin’ if the’ 
was a shower; and Bess and Beauty, the best cows ever lived, jes’ 
calmly chewed through the whole thing, and everybody patted ’em an’ 
give ’em cake, and I caught Steve feedin’ salads and ice-cream and what 
they call frappéd somethin’ to Julius Cesar and Kitty Jane. Julius 
was waggin’ his bushy tail and Kitty Jane purrin’ like mad right out 
on the front piazza, with their noses down in that caterer’s dishes. 

It warn’t all so free and easy, though. The’ was considerable 
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dressin’. Harry had taken Helen down to Gloversville, and Helen had 
spent most of her allowance for three months on a dress. As for Har- 
riet, “I guess,” says she to me in private, just as if she was a born- 
*n’-bred Yankee, “ we can compete with the fair Letitia in her own line 
if worst comes to worst; I’ve a few things soft and traily myself,” — 
says she. But I never suspected! She’d saved a dress to surprise me 
—My! Well, I can’t describe it; the whole thing was like a story. 
Me so dressed up I kept goin’ up to my room to see if I was really me! 
And right in the midst, walkin’ up from Mill Village station, a bag in 
his hand, that millionaire husband of Harriet’s. 

“Ben!” she screams, just as she used to when she was a baby 
and something made her happy, and she flew to him-just like—well, I 
never see nothin’ just like it. Most of the party was cavortin’ out in the 
orchard where they was room for a kind of long-winded reel, and the 
band had moved round to the back piazza, so only a few of us see it. 
Then she carried him off into the house and took him up to the spare 
room while he brushed up. She’d forgotten Helen and everybody. 

Helen was the belle of that ball. A big woman is most always 
handsome in ball clothes. She was blossomin’ out in lots of ways, and 
her fight to keep from showin’ how hard she was hurt—well, it had 
done somethin’ to her. She was wonderful. Lettie was just as traily 
and softy and limp as ever, and her eyes were jest as big and soulful, 
and her teeth jest as good, but nobody noticed her. 

In the middle of the evenin’ I run acrost Helen and Billy pre- 
tendin’ to eat the frappéd thing and talkin’ earnest, and Billy lookin’ 
dretful sober. Helen was arguin’ low and eager, and he was dis- 
putin’, but I could only guess what ’twas about. I’ve always presumed 
she was explainin’ to him that he warn’t so dretfully in love with her 
as he thought he was. 

Steve looked awful that night o’ the dance, but I couldn’t get near 
him,—in spirit, I mean,—to offer any sympathy. He was as bad as 
Helen. If ever a man hated himself and was as jealous as Lucifer at 
the same time, it was Steve. He didn’t enjoy Billy’s constant dancin’ 
with Helen, an’ Lettie made him dretful sick actin’ ’s if she owned 
him. I could see that, but he didn’t go near Helen—not till every- 
thin’ was gittin’ late. Then they were dodgin’ each other so hard they 
run into each other. 

I hadn’t set eyes on either for quite a spell when I went down acrost 
the place where the clo’s-lines generally hang; it was all chairs and 
people laughin’ and talkin’. I wanted to see if the dairy door was 
shut so Kitty Jane couldn’t slip in, but the orchestry struck up a 
college song and the young folks joined in and I stopped right there 
to listen, The crowd grew bigger ’n’ bigger, joinin’ in the songs, and 
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I kept givin’ way till I stood close to the dairy door, and there, just 
beside the step, was Steve and Helen. They didn’t see nobody but 
themselves. 

“T can’t, Steve. Something you hurt—has gone. I’d give my 
’ life to find it. I—don’t trust—— You don’t seem like the same Steve.” 

I heard her say that, and every word was like sweatin’ blood. I 
edged away before Steve answered, and I never felt sorrier for nobody 
than I did for Steve that minute. But when Helen said good-night to 
me, Steve was there too, near by; and I heard him sayin’, not thinkin’ 
I’d onderstand,—his face white’s my ruchings,—“ I’ll find it for you— 
or die tryin”—jest like a boy. But he’d begun to be a man. 

Helen ain’t the kind that’s easy to earn back; but that’s a long 
story, longer’n this, and I didn’t have‘ no hand in it. 

That was a year ago. When Steve come home this summer (he’s 
down to New York workin’ in the real estate business), he hed his work 
cut out for him. His father was threatenin’ never to speak to him 
again. Steve he’d hed a big offer from Levi P. Hunt, the greatest man 
*t ever left Mill Village, an’ he’d refused it, givin’ no explanation. 

Pheebe Wells, Steve’s mother, was over to Merrill’s Corner nursin’ 
a dyin’ sister, and there warn’t anybody to pull John Wells off his 
high hoss, ’n’ he got wilder ’n’ wilder. He s’posed if he was ha’sh 
enough Steve would give in, and the more quiet Steve grew the louder 
he got. Steve was jest as close-mouthed as ever, but he looked sharp 
an’ solemn. He hadn’t won Helen back, and this refusin’ a good offer 
was jest puttin’ it further off, and it did seem kinder like flyin’ in the 
face o’ Providence. 

I was over there to carry Steve some o’ my hermits and riz biscuits, 
and right before me his father pitched into him. The old man was 
sore, I tell you. He’d never liked Steve’s goin’ to college, and now he 
was sure it had made a fool of him. 

“T tell ye now,” he screamed, not mindin’ me no more’n if I was 
a settin’ hen, “I’m as good a jedge of Levi Hunt’s business methods 
ez you be.” ("T'was the first hint I’d had of Steve’s reason for 
refusin’.) “You take that offer,” roared John Wells, “or you git 
out of this house for good. An’ one thing I c’n tell you,” he snapped, 
ugly as a snappin’ turtle, “Helen Bradbury’ll never marry no man 
that makes a fool of himself ’n’ a laughin’-stock of her a second time.” 

“T’ll marry him this minute if he’ll have me,” said a voice on the 
door-step, and Helen she jest pushed open the screen door and come 
right into the kitchen where we was standin’. It was sunset time, but 
the colors in the sky warn’t more beautiful than her face. “Steve,” 
says she, ignorin’ the old man, “ you’re getting twenty dollars a week, 
and I’ve got fifty a month in my own right and I can earn more with 
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my designing. I sold a wall-paper design yesterday,” she says. “Tl 
marry you and we’ll save money,” she ends up, and the tears come up in 
her eyes, all wide and shinin’ as they were. And Steve—rigid as a 
} *  vamrod and pinched like an old man—turned round to her from the 
first sound of her voice, and his eyes were like the eyes of the lost when 
: they see salvation. 

“ Dearest—dearest,” he says, and the old man ’n’ I sneaked off by 
different ways, an’ I was so excited I run all the way home. 


A LEGEND OF THE EASTER LILY 


BY MINNA IRVING 


The pews in shadow slept, 
~The rows of gilded organ-pipes 
Majestic silence kept. 
Through painted panes a moonbeam stole 
Along the sltar-rail, 
And showed upon the steps a group 
Of kneeling angels pale. 


Each swung a censer as she prayed, 
An alabaster cup, 
Star-shaped, and lined with purest gold, 
With fragrance brimming up. 
And as she swayed it to and fro, 
Behold! The chilly gloom 
Grew soft with airs of Paradise, 
And heavy with perfume. 


T% aisles in velvet darkness lay, 


A sound disturbed the seraph band, 
They vanished in the night; 

But one forgot, and left behind 
Her censer pearly-white. 

So when the worshippers arrived, 
The church was dim and stilly, 

But lo! upon the altar-steps, 
They found an Easter lily. 


A WINDOW IN THE WASH- 
INGTON POST-OFFICE 


By Willard French 


HE Washington post-office stands askew. It is the fault of 
fi Pennsylvania Avenue, not the post-office; for the building is 
straight with the cross-streets, while the avenue, like all the 
statistical avenues of Washington, as a contractor once correctly— 
however incorrectly—said, “ Hain’t plumb with nuthin’.” No more it 
ain’t.”’ 

It is not this, however, which has made the post-office such a bone 
of contention in the Senate and House of Representatives,—till they 
call it all the way from an abortion to a miracle, according to their 
proclivities,—for it surely has peculiarities; some that could be crit- 
icised without either straining at a gnat or swallowing a camel. It 
was constructed under curious conditions and for peculiar purposes. 
There is not another combination on earth quite like Washington, 
and the post-office had to conform to its unique complexion. 

Washington is nothing but a great nation’s thinking cap. It is 
th: largest employer of lator on earth, but the producer of nothing— 
nothing tangible. It is a magnet for every kind of metal man is 
made of, but a disappointment, if nothing worse, to ninety-nine in 
every hundred who give over to its gravity, and an inexorable quietus 
for most. 

Motley floods flow into Washington. The more wealth, the more 
poverty, the more learning, the more ignorance, the more ambition, 
the more desperately disheartened, the less need of anything, the 
more need of everything, a man realizes,—the more he idealizes his 
chances in the Mecca of the Free and sees the cresset of his hope 
at one end or the other of Pennsylvania Avenue, midway which the 
skew post-office stands open for all. 

He circles first about the pool, whatever his predilections or expec- 
tations, then, whether intoxicated by success or by disappointment, 
he plunges in the vortex and would be utterly lost—the great majority 
of him—were it not for a window in the Washington post-office. 

Thev boast that there are no poor in Washington. It is true. 
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Among the constitutionally “down-trodden” there are few exhibits 
of abject destitution and a good many small bank accounts. The 
acknowledged poor of the capital are better provided for in an adequate 
adjustment of supply and demand than could possibly obtain in the 
fanatic fluctuations of commercial centres. But there is another large 
class in Washington,—the unknown poor, the floating poor,—which 
is never inventoried in taking account of stock; they who came in 
more or less distress, hoping for relief, and have waited in vain for it 
till they have not the means to get away. There is pride-covered pov- 
erty, masked misery, shame-veiled destitution in Washington as no- 
where else on earth. Thousands of stranded ones have dragged forlorn 
hopes through years of grimmest economy ashamed or unable to retreat, 
existing Heaven knows how; starving, freezing, anything to keep up an 
externally not too threadbare show; still believing in a kind of chronic 
Washingtonia, that the next mail or the next must bring them the 
longed-for summons that shall mean their sweet salvation. They 
have no abiding place. They only exist—they would not for worlds 
have any one know how or where. They live on the solace granted 
by pitying Heaven to the unfortunate—Hope! To them a window in 
the Washington post-office is the last link which holds them. It is 
the General Delivery. 

The position and proportions of this department in the Wash- 
ington post-office betray the quantity and quality of demand for which 
supply must be provided. It is no side-show. It is not tucked away 
round some dim corner, after the manner of general delivery depart- 
ments at large. It is the best positioned and best patronized of any 
part of the post-office. It occupies the entire space of one of the mas- 
sive-arched alcoves in the front corridor, just inside the main entrance, 
off the avenue. Three tall, arched windows occupy the end of the 
alcove, opening into the office. One has not to bend and peep, like 
a criminal at a grating, when asking for his mail; nor does he feel 
like fumigating the letters he receives, as if they had come to him 
out of a sepulchre. He stands erect and looks into well-lighted and 
ventilated quarters, where three or four attendants have space to move 
about and an opportunity to be civil. They are civil. 

Often, last winter, when going down the corridor, I stopped in the 
alcove to watch the interminable line of applicants and wonder about 
some of them. One blustering day,—a worse day than Washington 
had any right to,—having to wait for an interview with a post-office 
official, I crowded myself into a corner well out of the way, between 
a radiator and the end wall on a line with the windows, and gave 
myself over to a quiet investigation of that department. There were 
applicants in furs and laces, meltons and silk hats; blushing, paling, 
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smiling, frowning, blustering like the outside, calm and dignified like 
the inside; but they seemed no part of the passing show. They were 
but the ordinary incidentals of a general delivery. The atmosphere 
was pregnant with unique pathos which was not of them. It was 
permeated with the quivering breath of hope deferred, with smothered 
sobs of disappointment, with the premonitory throbs of breaking 
hearts, all along the line. There were anxious, lonely, homesick 
suffering faces,—strangers, coming from the discord and solitude of 
wretched quarters crowded with the unknown, to the one spot which 
held by weakening strands the anchor of the soul; coming with 
trembling lips and eager eyes out of the miserable cold into the warmth 
and light and stately substance of the marble alcove, where day and 
night the great opal electric sun sheds its soft, cheering glow; com- 
ing for the verdict from behind the window. 

Better than all which the architect planned—better than all the 
Government has accomplished to perfect the facilities of the depart- 
ment—the best there, is the substance of one face behind those 
windows. It is the face of a woman. She does not know it, but she 
is a greater miracle than the post-office. Long may she reign in that 
General Delivery. She is the only woman I ever saw with a face, a 
voice, a manner to say, hour after hour, year in and out, to those 
hoping-against-hope appeals, “There is nothing for you to-day,” in 
a way to send them smiling from the window,—smiling through tears, 
withal,—an antidote mixed with the dose which maketh the heart 
sick; a stepping-stone placed in the Gulf of Disappointment, upon 
which they can stand till it is time to come again. There are men behind 
the window, too, and they are all exceptionally courteous; but women 
are so much better at that kind of thing than men, anyway; and never 
was one so capable. I watched her involuntarily, hoping she might 
not notice it. So did every one else, especially the miserable. I noticed 
some who had evidently been there before, and knew the mystic charm, 
slip out of line and wait for a chance when she would be at liberty, 
dreading disappointment unsoftened by the way she said it. I do 
not know her name or more of her than I saw and heard at the 
window—may she prove merciful if the freedom I am taking is offen- 
sive; but I know that, had I been burdened with an agony of hope, 
like some of ‘the lonely ones I saw come to the window, I should have 
done as they did,—told her all of it that there was time to tell. 

A young fellow asked for a letter. She produced it with a smile. I 
noticed that she always smiled when she could respond favorably to 
that class. 

“Tt is for my brother,” he said. “He went away from home when 
I was only four years old. We never heard from him again till a 
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letter came addressed to papa, saying he would be in Washington 
to-day, and would come here for a letter if he cared to write. Papa 
is dead, so mamma wrote, asking him to come back home, but to 
make sure she sent me to tell him. I’m omnia I sha’n’t know him, 
and I thought maybe you’d help me, someway.” 

She told him to stand across the alcove, and when anyone asked 
for the letter she would call him. 

A wrinkled and ragged old woman called for an advertised letter. 
She saw it and shrank back. 

“It’s about my Willie, the one I loved best,” she said, with a 
sob and a shudder. “Six years ago I came with him to Washington, 
to get him a government job, and they sent him out West. The last 
thing he said was, ‘ You stop here, mother, and I’ll send you money 
to keep you till I come back.’ Well, I didn’t hear from him for two 
years. He’d had hard luck and was going to Cuba. And it was two 
years more when he wrote again, from there. He’d just struck better 
luck and was going to send me money soon to come to him. That 
was two years ago. I’ve been getting.too old to come to the post-office 
every day, as I used to, and this letter had to be advertised. It’s 
from him, but you can see it isn’t his handwriting. I’m so afraid 
it says he’s dead. And my eyes don’t see good, anyway. Would you 
mind reading it for me?” 

A big negro gave his name as Daniel Williams. The face behind 
the window looked at him curiously and said: 

“The last time you were here you said your name was Johnson.” 

“ Dat’s a fac’, miss,” the negro replied, unabashed. “Sence den I 
merried a gal named Williams, an’ dey wus reasons cause w’y we'd 
ruther I tuk her name nor she tuk mine.” - 

A colored girl asked for an advertised letter, and was told that 
it was originally addressed to the jail. 

“Deed, miss, I nebber wus in jail!” she declared. “’Deed I nebber 
wus. But dat letter’s fo’ me, sho’ ’nuff. Yo’ kin tell by de look it’s 
frum my folks. Dey mus’ hab ’dressed it to de jail s’posin’ I libbed in 
dat neighborh 

Later on a white man called for a letter under the same conditions. 
He hesitated a moment, then, looking straight into the woman’s wa 
replied : 

“That hits me all right, marm. I just got out.” 

The face smiled back on him as the woman said: 

“In a quarter of a century that I have been here, you are the 
first person who has ever owned right up to having been in jail.” 

It was nothing—nothing more than a human word from a human 
woman. It was neither consolation nor condemnation, but the man 
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was smiling a good smile when he went away—better, for the time 
being, at any rate. 

The boy across the corridor started forward. She had remembered, 
and called him. He !aid his hand timidly on the arm of a tall fellow 
who had just received the letter. She said something, softly. There 
was a quick hug and kiss, and both were crying as they hurried 
away. There were tears in her eyes too, as she stood shuffling the 
next handful of letters. 

A fellow appeared who was much the worse for wear, but there was 
something out of the common about his face, sunken, with eyes dark 
underlined, and badly in need of shaving though it was. He wore no 
overcoat. He clutched a letter which she gave him, crumpling it in 
his hand, and without opening it, came toward me and backed up 
against the radiator. 

A boy and girl—two little tots—were at the window. Standing 
on tiptoe they could just get their wee noses above the ledge. They 
asked for a letter for their grandmother, but it was registered. On such 
a busy day, when every one was prone to be disagreeable, they might 
easily have been sent away, in accordance with the law; but I heard 
her tell them to wait, and in a moment she appeared in the corridor. 
With a youngster clinging to each hand, she went away to the super- 
intendent’s office to arrange for a carrier to take the letter to -their 
grandmother. 

In the interim—because the chief interest was lost from the window 
—I glanced at the fellow beside me. He had smoothed out the 
envelope and stood staring at it. It was official—unstamped. After 
his name there were the letters of two degrees. I really did not mean 
to see. I looked without thinking, and, worse yet, he caught me at it. 
I tried to apologize, but he replied, carelessly : 

“Tt doesn’t matter. I am an M.I.T. man, all right, though I’m 
precious little honor, just now, to the big Boston Institute. I went 
dead broke in a bad deal out West, and worked my way back as far as 
Washington looking for another job. I struck in here because I had 
some half-way friends at court and thought I might get something from 
the Government. Treasury’s gone low while I’ve been waiting on 
tenter-hooks for four months now. But after laying my lines I didn’t 
dare to leave. I was too proud to call on friends to help me stay. 
This letter here has heaven or hell in it for me, and I’m afraid of it 
either way. I don’t much more want to die of joy than starvation. 
Do you mind opening it and letting me down easy on what’s inside? 
It’s not about myself that I’m thinking. I’ve got a wife, you know.” 

It proved to be heaven—thank God! He went away rejoicing. 

The face was again at the window. With a little space of instinc- 
tive deference about her, there came up such a sweet little old lady— 
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such a fragment of long ago, slipped from an ancient frame in some 
ancestral gallery. Her dress was old when you and I were born; but 1t 
was not shabby-old, even last winter. It might have been hanging all 
these years in that same gilt frame. Under it was a hoop-skirt, if ever 
cause and effect corresponded exactly with old-time cuts. The face 
was like the figure—old, not shabby-old. It was a dear little wrinkled 
face, under a hat—a bonnet, I presume—of some forgotten fashion. 
She nodded her thanks for a letter, to the face behind the window, 
with a smile which gave the eyes a flash of youth and turned the 
wrinkles into quivering pax vobiscums. In a voice not unlike the 
wind through eolian threads, she said, “It is rather blustery out,” 
then went her way, leaving a sense of blessing with us all,—especially, 
I think, judging from the smile that lighted it, with the face behind 
the window. There is reciprocity everywhere. “Give and it shall 
be given unto you,” holds good, even at the window in the Washington 
post-office. 

But about the quaint little woman: often in days gone I had 
noticed her, coming or going. For a while in days that came I noticed 
her. Then I missed her. A curious incident brought me knowledge 
of her; not much of it I can impart, but this much: She was a belle 
at White House balls, years and years agone. She was betrothed to 
a rising diplomat. He was killed in a duel, defending her honor. 
She held it sacred to his memory thereafter, and with her small 
fortune became a veritable sister of charity,—without the veil, for 
she would never dress except as he had known her. 

Her little fortune failed, and of late years she saw some bitter 
straits. That letter she received—the envelope—had in it only a ten- 
dollar bill. Those letters came to her regularly for a long time, but 
she never knew who sent them. A month beyond that blustering 
day last winter, she slipped on the ice, was taken to the hospital, and 
died there. I can think of little in the past more fortunate for me 
than the crowding of myself into the corner, that day when she came 
for her letter, when it was “rather blustery out,” and left her blessing 
with us all. 

A young lady, whose furs and laces marked her from well out in the 
N. W. end, came shy and shrinking to the window. With drooping 
eyes she whispered a name which evidently was not hers, and blushed 
as she hurried away with the letter hidden under her cloak. There 
was no smile on the face behind the window. It seemed at a glance 
always to single out the sufferers and to say to them, in one way or 
another, mostly without words, “Better luck to you next time,” if 
there was nothing, or “I hope it has good news,” if she gave them 
a letter. 

There came a lull in the interminable line. For a moment there 
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was no one in sight. I crept from my corner up to the window, and 
asked : 

“Do you never grow tired ?” 

She thought I was seeking an ear for a tale of woe, and her 
expression instantly had in it that—often exquisitely cruel, occa- 
sionally soulful—question, “ What can I do for you?” But seeing that 
I meant herself, she said: 

“Oh, no. I’ve been at it nearly a quarter of a century now, and 
I’m so used to it that handling letters does not tire me.” 

“T mean the stories the people tell you,” I said. “Do you never 
grow tired of listening?” 

“Sometimes,” she replied. “At least I wish, sometimes, that I 
need not hear or that I could forget them. They make me so sad. 
But then I remember that often I am the only one to whom they can 
tell them. So many who come here have no real friends in Washing- 
ton, you know.” 

“They are mostly strangers who come here, I suppose,” I remarked. 
“ And I should imagine that the very monotony of new faces forever 
would grow tiresome. Very few, I imagine, come so often that you 
learn them.” 

“On the contrary,” she said, “a great many faces grow sadly— 
and some pleasantly—familiar. There are people coming here regu- 
larly still who were coming just the same when I began, twenty-five 
years ago. There are one or two who come almost every day, and 
never get anything. It is almost as sad for us as it is for them, 
for one knows they must be desperately hoping for something, to come 
that way. There is one man who has come every day since I can 
remember, and receives only a weekly paper. I am always glad when 
the day for the paper comes around. 

“ But isn’t it trying to have to listen to everybody’s tale of woe?” 
asked. 

“That depends,” she replied quickly. ‘Those who come here with 
them are those who have nowhere else to go. Washington is such a 
peculiar place. Almost everywhere the unfortunate who have seen 
better days have at least a few lines leading back to old associations, 
but those who come here poor and grow poorer are so utterly alone. 
If it helps them to talk, one must be glad to listen. The saddest 
stories of all are those that tell themselves,—letters coming fast at 
first, then dropping off, till they finally stop, while the poor things 
keep coming and asking, with sadder and sadder faces. Sometimes it’s 
the other way, and letters accumulate and are advertised and then 
go to the Dead-Letter Office. That always hurts. So much more 
sorrow than joy seems always connected with the mails.” 

“ Are you never imposed upon?” I asked. 
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“Plenty of times, and I hate to be,” she replied. “ Awhile ago 
an old man asked me for a letter which wasn’t here, and then told 
me such a pitiful story. He said that he had walked from goodness 
knows how far away; that he was an old soldier; that he had eaten 
nothing that day; that he was expecting a letter from his son, with 
money to pay his fare the rest of the way. He wound up with such 
a sigh, saying he was too old and too tired and too hungry to go any 
farther. He looked all that he said, and I gave him the money for 
his fare and an order on a restaurant for dinner. When I went out 
to lunch, I passed him at the telegraph window, as the operator 
the same story. 

“ But look at this letter from a little girl to whom I happened to 
be of some slight use. See, she begins it, ‘My dear Mrs. Post-Office 
Woman.’ I wouldn’t mind being cheated a few times, to receive such 
a letter as that from a real case of need.” 

When I remembered that I had only seen the pathos of an hour, I 
tried in vain to realize what it must have been to have stood at that 
window five and twenty years. 
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SONG OF THE FREE-RIDER 


BY J. BERG ESENWEIN 


TOUCH of new green is on the trees 
Where the brown forest road they over-arch ; 
’ There’s life in the woods, the April breeze 
Is waking the chestnut, elm and larch. 
The jubilant thrush, the dappled skies, 
The low of the kine, the insects’ hum, 
And daffodils’ shyly opening eyes: 
All say that the Spring is truly come. 


To gallop along and breathe the zest 

That livens and thrills the budding year, 
To welcome the robin’s new-made nest, 

Or hark to the grosbeak’s whistle clear— 
Heigh ho! for the joys of riding free, 

Of feeling the kin-blood pulsing warm, 
With Nature in Spring-tide kin to me 

And I her own child in heart and form! 
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THE 
METTLE OF MR. MATTHEWS 


By Weatter Barr 


$ 


“ HE brainiest horse I ever knew -was Old Jack, who pulled 

T the plough for my father and was hitched to a buggy only 

once, that one time and his future banishment from the shafts 

being cause and effect. He was not only the wisest horse of all, but also 

the hardest one to control; he seemed to have brains enough to rebel 

at slavery and reason enough to devise ways and means for making 
trouble that were entirely foreign to horses with only instinct.” 

Mrs. Matthews was talking to the man.on her left at the Country 
Club luncheon ; he was a bank president, who boasted of his liking for 
Mrs. Matthews, because she was once stenographer and later secretary 
to another bank president and knew banking and because, like himself, 
she was born on an Indiana farm. He had found Mrs. Matthews par- 
ticularly vivacious, but, as she spoke about the horse which devoted its 
extraordinary talents to wicked ends, her eyes rested upon her husband 
down the table, and she became abstracted. Mr. Matthews was cashier 
of the bank of which Mr. Hanson was president, and he shared with his 
wife the admiration of the head of the leading financial institution in 
Winterset. 

Six years ago Matthews had brought his wife to Winterset. They 
had been married two years before, about the time that they had both 
terminated their employment as confidential clerks to the president of 
a savings and trust company. The employment of Matthews had 
ended first, as the result of some oblique transactions in farm mort- 
gages, which, when discovered, produced a cataclysm among the force 
of clerks, until the president pointed out the offender. Mrs. Matthews 
was then Miss Harper, stenographer; and the wonderful nerve shown 
in the crisis by Mr. Matthews under the fire of his enraged employer 
had much to do with her decision to accept his last proposal of a long 
series. She had loved him for his strength of character, albeit it was 
of a kind which made her realize how much the man was like the old 
horse of whom she told Mr. Hanson. She retained her old admiration 
and consequent love for her husband, but she had felt uncomfortable 
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in the same little city with the rugged honesty and sneering contempt 
of the president of that same savings and trust company. He had 
promoted her to the place vacated so suddenly and unwillingly by her 
admirer and later had expressed with one glance his opinion of her 
marriage to the man whom he had flayed with vituperation but could 
not prosecute,—for Matthews had never violated any of the laws of the 
land, and insisted that he had broken only the rules of the savings and 
trust company, and not any moral law. But Mrs. Matthews knew 
better, and was perfectly candid with herself. Her mind was full of 
wistful longing that some moral earthquake would make over her 
husband; and so to-night she missed what Mr. Hanson was saying. 
Finally, she brought back her attention to her neighbor at the table as 
he was continuing: 

“—__And I’ll bet that your: brainy and mean horse was one of 
the most valuable horses on the farm, just as the men like him are 
most valuable to the world and the development of the country.” 

“He was a pretty good farm horse,” she smiled back; “ but, since 
all the horses are dead now, we remember Old Jack with very little 
regret for his demise, and are still mourning for Old Puss, who was 
both intelligent and good.” Her eyes again turned toward her hus- 
band down the table and were full of longing. “ But horses are differ- 
ent from men. One cannot change such a horse as Old Jack into a 
good horse; but one can change a rascally man into one who loves his 
fellow-men and hence loves the Lord.” 

As Mr. Hanson was about to reply, his attention was attracted down 
the table, where a man with a dark complexion and a Latin sneer was 
saying : 

“You haven’t been out to hear Tommy Gordon preach, have you, 
Matthews? I’ve kept pretty close tab on you and Hanson since the 
revival began ; at the first signs of either of you getting converted, I’m 
going to check all my accounts from your bank. It mightn’t be a bad 
scheme for one or both of you to take a prominent part in the meetings, 
but if you do, you don’t fool me. I want the preacher to have all the 
graft himself. He used to get big money playing base-ball with the 
Brooklyns, but he’s got a better thing now, hasn’t he?” 

“ And he evidently is earning more than all the regular preachers 
in town do in a year,” retorted Mrs. Matthews; “ you ought to figure it 
per capita of converts, it seems——” 

“ Matthews is authorized,” Mr. Hanson broke in, “to discharge me 


the morning after he can prove that I was at the meetings; and I 


certainly will disckarge him if I catch him there—if I ascertain he’s 
been there, I mean,” he continued hastily, joining in the laughter of 
the rest; “for this thing of bank officers doing the pious act is over- 
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worked worse than the actress and her diamonds and the solid citizen 
on oil company letter-heads.” 

A little shadow came over the eyes of Mrs. Matthews, which were 
more eager than ever. She started a movement to rise from the table; 
and later she sat on the porch of the club-house, watching her husband 
and Mr. Hanson play the short course over the links, with her face 
almost troubled. 

, The sky over the golfers was no clearer than the commercial sky 
that afternoon. But by nine o’clock the next morning a tornado of 
excitement was whirling rumors and warnings in rapid eddies all over 
Winterset. The revivalist at the great temporary tabernacle had 
shouted, the previous evening, that not a bank in Winterset had money 
enough in its vaults to pay its depositors in full, if all should come 
at once for their savings. He continued that the bounty of God was 
very different; but many of his auditors lost the application of the 
simile and were ignorant of thirty-five per cent. standards of cash in 
vaults. Before the town was asleep, people were repeating that the 
banks did not have money enough to pay depositors. Before breakfast- 
tables were cleared in the morning, the wickedest of demons, Rumor, 
had hissed through all the little city that Hanson’s bank was weak. 
When the president saw the crowd around the bank, he turned a 
corner, took his carriage home, and raced up to the rear door, ten 
minutes late, in a big automobile which parted the mass of people and 
bumped over the sidewalk so that he, could step directly into the door- 
way. 
Matthews had arrived an hour before and gained the cashier’s desk 
through an alley coal-hole and the cellar stairs. 

The clerks found his face as inscrutable as a gambler’s when day 
scrutinized it as he bent over leather-bound bcoks. His voice was steady 
as ever when he telephoned the bank’s Chicazo correspondent to trans- 
fer its entire balance to the First National of Indianapolis and then 
telephoned the latter to send down forty thousand dollars in silver on 
a special train. He had been in the building only forty minutes when 
he spoke over the shoulder of the paying teller: 

“ Parrott, I’ll work this window all day to-day. Please see that 
sandwiches and coffee are kept within reach and that the checks are 
entered in the individual ledgers as fast as possible. You may take 
charge of all the clerks to-day, for I don’t want a word said to me 
from inside and I don’t want to say another word to any of you in 
here ; get everybody to work to pile up all the money possible around me 
here, and especially make a big pile of the coin. When the wagon-load 
of silver arrives from Indianapolis, pile it up on a table or something 
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in the biggest pile you can make of it. Tell Mr. Hanson I say to keep 
away from me and to cover everything in his office a foot deep with 
soft soap. George, make a big bluff with the step-ladder and get up 
slowly and turn the clock ahead to nine o’clock, so they can see you 
through the windows. Frank, get out there and throw the doors open 
the instant George gets the minute hand to twelve. Now let me alone.” 

The last words were low in tone, but filled the whole room like a 
tumbling organ-note. Two minutes later, the crowd surged madly 
toward him, but Cashier Matthews’s face was clear as a cherub’s, and 
his salutation to each new man at the counter was as casual as the 
utmost indifference could have made it. His hands worked like a 
machine set long before at a certain, proper speed. His eyes were full 
of attention to figures and signatures; but every few minutes they 
glanced like a flash upon the pushing mass of humanity outside the 
bronze net-work topping the counter. He saw a face as pale as putty 
close beside another face so red that he half thought of harvest hands 
back on the farm. He saw strong men jostling a frail woman, the 
men’s lips moving spasmodically in scowling faces, and the woman’s: 
tears rolling down cheeks set like a plaster cast. Here and there was a 
face lacking passion, but full of alertness, and these faces were making 
faster headway toward him as the mass churned like grain on a riddle. 
Before long he noticed Parrott and four big policemen forcing the 
mass into a curling rope of humanity; and a little later he saw that 
they had formed a line which reached out the front doors, along the 
sicewalk, past the left-hand windows, around the corner, down the 
side street, past the window there and his line of vision—into ania 
he automatically supposed. 

The interminable line was still crawling past his window ven, the 
whistle of factories announced noon. Some cf the coffee and sandwiches 
were gone, but he hardly knew where, for he was not conscious of eat- 
ing or drinking. As the whistles stopped their shrill drone, the back- 
ward swing of his glance from the street carried it to the rear of the 
bank, where it struck President Hanson standing by the vault door 
with face pale and eyes almost glazed. Matthews stopped long enough, 
after counting out a pack of silver to a merchant, to write a few lines 
on a yellow pad. He tore off the leaf and said evenly, against the 
glass which reflected his words behind him: 

“Take this to Mr. Hanson.” 

The president tore the paper in unfolding the little note, and read: 


“Get out of here and keep out. If you’ve entirely lost your 
nerve, slip out and go home and hide. A sight of your face will 
bring in a hundred more depositors for their money.—H. G. M,” 
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President Hanson walked quickly back to his office, and from there 
sent the note back to Matthews with the addition in a scrawl: 


“If the bank is saved it will be your nerve that does it. 
Directors have lost hope, but voted to double your salary or give 
you a big block of stock, your option, if you pull us through.— 
D. 8. H.” 


As Matthews looked up from the yellow slip of paper, he saw his wife 
in the line opposite the front window. He increased the speed of his 
motions and brought her to his wicket as rapidly as possible. She 
handed in her own bank-book, from which protruded a ten-dollar bill on 
top of a thick pile of other bills which Matthews found to be ones. As 
she approached the pay counter, she held the money in sight of all and 
chatted brightly to her neighbors. She smiled up into Matthews’s face 
as she handed. him the bank-book and the money. 

“ That’s the first deposit this bank has had to-day,” he said clearly, 

_and with a little laugh that was so infectious that all the faces in the 
room became clearer. But he took up a dry pen and stuck it in the 
shot-bottle, instead of the inkstand, before he moved it over the page 
of his wife’s bank-book ; and, though he laid the bills on the pile to his 
left, he picked up a check on another bank for an equal amount, which 
happened to come in too late to clear the day before, and slipped this 
check into her little book. Fourth behind Mrs. Matthews was a slim 
man with a sharp countenance. When he reached the teller’s window, 
this man laughed a little and said: 

*“ Here’s my daily deposit, and I’ll leave it with you instead of tak- 
ing it up to the Colonial, with my balance here, as I intended. That 
deposit of your wife’s is too transparent to be a trick and I believe it’s 
straight. I’m going to deposit instead of drawing out.” 

“No; you won’t deposit anything, Mr. Simpson,” snapped Matthews, 
and his voice rang out across the sidewalk, as he went on: “ You 
needn’t draw out anything unless you desire, but you’ve helped keep 
up this run by standing out there in line for hours, and we don’t 
care for the account of your kind of people. Better let me cash that 
check for your balance here.” 

Almost instantly came another note from behind the slightly open 
door of President Hanson’s private office. Matthews read: 


“Have you gone daft, too? Why didn’t you let Simpson help 
turn the tide?—D. 8. H.” 


Matthews smiled a half apology for the delay at the waiting depos- 
itor before him, and wrote below the message of Hanson on the same 
slip: 
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“You may lose your bank and money and I my job, but neither of 
us is going to the pen under the statutes about an insolvent bank 
receiving deposits. Whether we are solvent depends upon the 
market value ofthe stock of your electric company, and I imagine 
a slump would show, if we had a board of trade and a ticker 
service in this town.—H. G@. M.” 


And, with another smile, Matthews turned to count out seven hun- 
dred and more silver dollars to the man before him, who had wisely sent 
a boy for a sack when he saw, while waiting in line, that the bank was" 
paying almost entirely in silver, which was not only slow to count out 
but also inconvenient to carry. 

At twenty minutes before three o’clock, Matthews sent a whisper 
back into the room behind him: 

“Parrott, get a half-dozen policemen, keep them hid until the dot 
of three, and then rush the front doors shut.” 

Twelve minutes later, the last of the severed inside end of the 
line had been paid, and Matthews turned a composed face to the admir- 
ing and amazed clerks, with the quiet question, “ Parrott, how much 
did I pay out to-day?” And when Parrott told him, with a new respect 
in his tone, Matthews replied, “1 guess that’s the biggest day’s work 
any teller ever did in this town, eh?” 

The entire board of directors of the bank were assembled and dis- 
cussing the terrors and hopes of the day while Matthews was speaking 
to the clerks in front. Everything tangible had been done before noon, 
and they were fighting off despair by holding on to the hope that in 
some occult way Matthews’s nerve might pull them through the 
maelstrom of frenzied depositors. 

“That was a nervy thing for his wife to do, too,” said one, “ espe- 
cially as it was trying to dam a torrent with a straw.” 

“ Wonder how he reasons out the difference between her deposit and 
Simpson’s?” said another, “so far as the banking law applies.” 

“ Bet you my stock against yours,” said the first, with grim humor, 
“that the books show he didn’t receive her deposit into the bank, but 
slipped it into his pocket, or something.” 

“His wife is a wonderful woman,” said Hanson musingly; “she 
married him because she fell in love with his nerve, and she has a 
theory that some day he’ll become a great power for good in the world 
by virtue of that same grit—something of a Peter Cartwright, I 
suppose.” 

A director at the other end of the table smiled, preliminary to a 
remark in reply, but his face straightened as Matthews entered. 

“ Mr. Matthews,” said President Hanson quickly, “ You’ve done the 
work of a whole fire department to-day, and I’m afraid that to-morrow 
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you'll have to do it all over again. We've talked more about you than 
about ourselves or the bank in here. We want you to get all the rest you 
can to-night, to prepare for the next avalanche to-morrow. Let Parrott 
stay with the clerks to balance up, and you go home to rest as soon as 
possible. Tell your wife we’re all as proud of you as even she can ask.” 

“T’m afraid that I’ll not have to keep it up longer than noon 
to-morrow,” said Matthews slowly, with sinister meaning. “ But I'll 
have to have some rest to-night, and, as rest is change of occupation, 
I think I'll do best if I go out to the tabernacle and hear Tommy 
Gordon preach.” 

He smiled as some of the directors looked at him with amazement, 
some with troubled glances, and others with grins. Only President 
Hanson seemed to understand him, and said: 

“You're right; don’t stop to think and lie awake all night. Do 
whatever you think best and go wherever you please, but be here in 
the morning at opening time as fit as you were to-day.” 

When Matthews and his wife reached the big frame building con- 
structed by the Ministerial Association for the four weeks’ meetings of 


Rev. Thomas A. Gordon, it was crowded so that they entered a side door. 


and were given chairs in an aisle near the front. Four thousand people 
sat in a mass as dense as crowding could make it. The neutral tones 
of the clothes of the men made a background upon which were splotchcs 
of color from the gowns of the women. In front was a platform as 
high as a man’s head, upon which were banked two hundred singers 
flanked by two grand pianos. Projecting into the vast auditorium from 
this choir platform was a rostrum, more literal than those in college 
chapels, upon which stood a little pulpit that looked like the stand in 
front of the second officer of a lodge. By this pulpit, his back toward 
the audience and both arms gesticulating in march time, stood the 
musician who was the chief of the staff of the evangelist famous for 
his great revivals. The song was in a red book with paper covers, 
which nearly all in the tabernacle held before their faces. The words 
were something about the sunny side of life—more understandable to 
city folk of winter sidewalks than to countrymen—and the music was 
as simple polyphony as ever primary classes sang. The volume of 
sound was immense, from the four thousand throats; and the enthu- 
siasm made by music amalgamated the minds of the crowd as march 
music always does. 

As the song ceased on the tonic half note, the evangelist stepped 
quickly to the pulpit. He was as lithe as a tiger, set up like an army 
officer, and wore a business suit from a tailor who considered his 
trade an art. Carefully brushed hair topped a face that was smooth 
and mobile, regular in its curves, with a high forehead over the eyes 
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that were distinctly visible far back in the audience, and a square 
jaw framing a flexible mouth. In a rich baritone voice, that filled the 
building and was resonant from the exposed rafters, the evangelist 
announced his text with perfect modulation, and then repeated it with 
exactly the same tone and inflection: 

“The righteous into life eternal.” 

The sermon was on the thesis that every man and woman misses 
the fulness of life and the richness of eternity unless all talents pos- 
sessed are utilized for good as well as for material profit. It was 
a composite sermon of the kind that always attracted a hundred thou- 
sand auditors within a month in a town of ten thousand inhabitants. 
There were flights of eloquence; there were stirring passages, remind- 
ing Matthews of what he had read of John B. Gough; there was a 
description of a scene which reminded him of the way a girl he once 
knew used to talk about Chopin’s nocturnes; and another word-picture 
of action left him leaning forward with eyes staring and mouth half 
open; sometimes adjectives in incredible number were shot ahead of 
a noun like bullets from a gatling-gun; and sometimes a brilliant 
rhetorical period would end with a clause of slang which fairly slapped 
one in the face. After an hour of a mélange of scholarship, slang, 
rhetoric, eloquence, gymnastics, pathos, sublimity, and persuasion, came 
the peroration, which held every face there fixed as wax and every 
head as motionless as a congregation of the dead. 

. In the beginning Matthews had looked over the audience and 

marked the bank’s depositors who would file before his paying teller’s 
window in the morning; when the text was announced, he thought 
with vexation how the innocent figure of speech of this preacher had 
brought the bank to the brink of ruin; early in the sermon, he smiled 
cynically at the public’s ideas of the profit in banking as contrasted 
with the.experiences of that day. But five minutes later Matthews’s 
mind was far from the events of the last twelve hours, and his wife 
smiled gratefully when she perceived that he was actually getting the 
rest of complete change. 

The peroration of this sermon was welded to the exordium of a 
prayer in such a way that it was impossible to tell just where the one 
ended and the other began. As if his own “ Amen” was a track-meet 
signal, the evangelist sprang upon a chair and began exhorting men 
and women to turn into the way of righteousness. Both Matthews and 
his wife thought of the satirical remarks of the men at the Country 
Club luncheon; Mrs. Matthews bit her lip with irritation; Matthews 
himself started, shook his shoulders, shot a glint of defiance upon the 
audience, and then settled back in his chair, with an abstracted look on 
his face that those noticing him mistook for weariness. 
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By this time the acrobatic evangelist was standing on top of the desk. 
The musical director was perched on a chair, with his gesticulating 
arms reaching only to the shoulders of the preacher. The chorus was 
singing fortissimo in an effort to be heard over the resounding invita- 
tion of the revivalist to all sinners to come forward to the front seats. 
Over the head of the evangelist hung the brilliant white globe of a 
nest of incandescent gas-burners, giving the whole scene a touch of 
mysticism. The bright, white globe high in the air, but not far above 
the uplifted hands of the preacher standing on the desk, was the only 
motionless thing in the big building. ‘The lake of humanity was 
roughened by the surging waves of groups moving forward in the 
aisles, and broken by the passage of the ministers of the town moving 
here and there to add the bit of persuasion which should start the man 
moving toward the front seats reserved for those who turned toward 
better things. But Matthews’s eyes were fixed on the white globe of 
light over the shouting, gesticulating evangelist. He did not hear 
when his wife spoke to him. She looked at him curiously and stopped 
with her question half repeated. Then he turned to her, and spoke as 
quietly as if speaking of the weather and as rapidly as if he had only 
a few minutes to live: 

“ There’s a lot of rot about that preacher; but that doesn’t change 
the fact that there’s been a lot of rot about me, too; I didn’t hear 
half he said, but I’ve thought enough to know that it’s time for me to 
turn over a new leaf; I’m going up there and give him my hand with 
the others; Hanson and that crowd’ll roast me, but I’m not going to 
let that lot of skimmed-milk weaklings bluff me; I’ve had nerve to do 
a few things in my life, and I’ve got nerve enough to do this.” He 
leaned forward as if to rise from his chair, but Mrs. Matthews laid her 
hand on his knee as she whispered into his ear: 

“ But everybody here will think it’s nothing but nerve, for you to 
go forward the first time you’ve been at the meetings, and in the middle 
of a run on the bank.” 

“ Say, can Mr. Gordon speak to me a minute before he closes this 
meeting ?” Matthews shouted amid the singing into the ear of a passing 
Winterset minister, without replying to his wife’s warning. 

The Reverend Thomas A. Gordon had sprung from the top of his 
desk down to the auditorium level a minute or two before, and the 
local minister was by his side almost instantly. The evangelist rubbed 
his chin with a peculiar sidewise motion while the minister spoke in his 
ear, and then he gradually crowded his way through the throng until 
he stood before Matthews. In fifty words Matthews told him his own 
feelings and the fears of Mrs. Matthews. The rich voice of the evan- 
gelist was clear, but inaudible two feet away, as he replied: 
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“TI suppose your wife is right—a good woman generally is. If 
you’ve got the nerve to go forward, it’s a pretty good indication that 
you’ve turned around all right. I’ve heard that you’ve been a pretty 
selfish kind of man, and it’s going to take more nerve to treat your 
fellow-man right, and God right, and yourself right, than it takes to 
stand up here and be sneered at by a lot of fools. I believe in common 
sense in religion ; and if by some peculiar combination of circumstances 
a man’s going to church on a certain Sunday will do harm, I think 
he ought to stay away from church; if your coming forward to-night 
will harm anybody, or give innocent people pain or worry, don’t do it. 
But be sure to join some church just as soon as your bank’s out of 
danger.” 

“T’ll do more than that to-morrow morning,” said Matthews enig- 
matically, and not even his wife understood what was passing in his 
mind. She asked him about it on their way home, but he evaded the 
subject until they were in their own bedroom. Then he looked his wife 
fair in the eyes and said: 

“When I made that remark to Mr. Gordon, I had decided to do 
something that on the way home I found out I have no right to do 
without permission—your permission.” 

“T’ve been waiting for this night ever since I told you I’d marry 
you,” Mrs, Matthews said softly, and her eyes grew very tender as they 
gazed into his. “I put you off a long time, because I was afraid your 
strong character wouldn’t ever get started to use its energies in the 
right direction, and that you’d become and remain just a cold-blooded, 
wicked, rich man; but I decided that you’d sometime become a good 
man as well as a very strong man, and ever since the beginning ”— 
her eyes grew bright and sparkling with the moisture of joy—“ I’ve 
been waiting for you to make the change. Now, when that time comes, 
I'll do anything to help you—anything—anything at all; and, if you 
have sacrifices for me to share, I’ll be the more happy and content. Do 
you mean what Mr. Hanson said about discharging you if you did it?” 

“No, not that,” he replied briskly; “he can’t do that now, if he 
wants to. It’s worse than that. If the bank holds out till to-morrow 
afternoon at closing time, the wave of fear will have spent itself, and 
the danger will be past. But there’s not enough money in the bank to 
last after one o’clock, however slowly I pay it out when the rush begins 
with the opening of the doors in the morning, and then the boat’ll 
strike the lee shore and go to wreck with all on board—all on board— 
that’s what I’m really thinking of—every man and woman aboard— 
and there’ll be several hundred of them left, even after the fearful 
ones have left the sinking ship. There’ll be about two hundred and 
fifty depositors left, many of them women, because the women can’t 
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get into line until near the end, and I locked out nearly a hundred of 
them this afternoon, and only about thirty men, when closing time 
came. If the bank goes to the wall, the depositors outside the breast- 
works won’t get much salvage, and itll be tight up against the wall 
about one o’clock to-morrow unless something’s done and done 
mighty 

“ But you can do it—you did it to-day,” she interrupted. 

“Not the same way,” he said decisively; “and the only way that 
gives a chance of doing it is what I made up my mind to do 
there in the tabernacle, but if it’s done, you’ll be doing more than I. 
To-morrow it will take money as well as nerve to save the bank. It'll 
take about thirty thousand dollars in cold cash—maybe less—maybe 
more; and if thirty thousand is dumped into the hole, it may get 
the ship into port, or the ship and the thirty thousand may go to the 
bottom together—with all on board—and over a Lundred women— 
most of them widows—if it happens that thirty thousand isn’t quite 
enough”’—Mrs. Matthews’s look into his eyes remained steady, but 
became a little worried as he seemed to be rambling in mixed meta- 
phors—“ isn’t quite enough to save it, after all.” He noticed her 
expression of wonder and worry and hurried on. “ Back in a safety- 
deposit box I’ve got a peck of currency. It’s all we have in the world 
except each other and good credit at the stores. I sold the mortgages 
and everything ten days ago to buy that batch of securities Judson was 
going to bring down yesterday, and I had it all as a deposit in the bank. 
This morning, before the first man got from the doors to my window, 
I drew my check for it, and after we closed this evening I locked 
it up in a safety-deposit box, entered the box in my name, and put 
the key in my pocket. There’s just thirty thousand dollars in there 
in tens and twenties,—I left forty-seven dollars and a half on deposit, 
—just enough to give a gambler’s chance if I put it back in the 
deposits of the bank, and just enough to leave us penniless if the 
bank breaks after I do that.” He paused a little, but before his wife 
could gather her wits to speak, he went on: 

“Now, by a legal fiction, that’s my own property; but you helped 
make it, and if I should die to-night the law would say that one-third 
of it is yours—I think it’s half yours. Down there in the tabernacle 
I decided to deposit that thirty thousand in the bank again and do 
my very best to save the bank—and the women depositors—and all on 
board. But I’ve no right to do that, for half of it’s yours—one-third of 
it anyhow ”—he thought he saw negation in her eyes—“ and it’s no use 
at all to put in my half; that wouldn’t save anything nor anybody, and 
would just burn up the fifteen thousand. So I won’ ” 
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“Yes, you will, too”—his wife’s eyes flashed for a fraction of an 
instant and then overflowed, as she ran to him, and with her arms 
around his neck spoke softly into his ear—“ yes, you will; my half, 
my third, my nothing, or my all; I’d rather have you say you'll put 
it all in than to have a million dollars. If it saves the bank, I’ll be 
buying my life’s real happiness without spending a cent; if the bank 
fails anyhow, and we lose everything we’ve got now, it’s a cheap enough 
price for being happy all the rest of my life—because of knowing my 
husband is not only the smartest and strongest man in the world, 
but the best too. If this change that’s come in you to-night had been 
offered me to-day for that money, I’d have gladly set fire to the pile 
of bills to get the new man I’ve got for a husband—the husband I’ve 


. had for an ideal ever since I was a little girl—the kind of husband 


that a real woman yearns for and so few get—the husband that’s going 
to put that money in the bank vault and the amount opposite his name 
on the individual ledger before the doors open to-morrow.” 

In answer to the anxious inquiry of President Hanson the next 
morning, Matthews said that he never slept sounder in his life. ‘“ We’re 
all depending on you alone to-day,” Mr. Hanson said wearily, “and 
if you pull us through, we’re going to get together enough money, as 
soon as possible among the directors, tc make the bank as solid as bed- 
rock—but we’ve done all we can just now. The snake’s growing 
already out there on the sidewalk; it depends on you to keep it from 
crushing us like old what’s-his-name and his sons.” 

Matthews could not help thinking of the line ending at his teller’s 
window as a serpent as the hours passed that second day of the run 
on the bank. It was half-past one o’clock, and there was nine thousand 
dollars left as cash on hand, when the last depositor with a check payable 
to self turned from the little glass counter, behind which Matthews 
drew a breath that threw his shoulders high. In the doorway the last 
frightened depositor passed Mrs. Matthews coming in. She reached 
the teller’s window as President Hanson touched Cashier Matthews on 
the shoulder from the rear. The head of the bank saw Mrs. Matthews 
as his lips were half opened, and turned to her to say: 

“ Mrs. Matthews, the bank wishes you to pick out the one house in 
the town you want most and notify me, so we can buy it for you. Mr. 
Matthews gets his salary doubled, or a block of stock, for yesterday’s 
work,”—he was smiling broadly, “—and for to-day’s work we want 
to give you and him a home you will like.” 

“T’ll have my ideal,” she exclaimed enthusiastically and girlishly, 
to President Hanson, and then, turning her eyes upon those of her 
husband, she said, very softly and tenderly, “I have my ideal.” 
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THE CANDY BOY AND HIS 
LITTLE LOVE 


By Harriet Boyer 


F my mother loved you, she plunged into a letter anywhere—and 
| out of it anywhere. 

In a large old, black-leather pocket-book I found a letter writ- 
ten by my mother to my father the night before they were betrothed. 
It had neither formal beginning nor ending, but ran simply thus: 

Don’t be silly about the candy business, Dickie, even if my father did 
rub it in rather. He won’t do it again, because—I’ll come to that 
presently. And if it will make you feel any better, I will tell you a 
little secret. If it weren’t for that candy business my heart would 
not be so unspeakably and unalterably yours. And this is the way of it: 
When I was a tiny girl and lived on Bleecker Street, and you were a 
small boy and sold candy by the ounce, over the counter in your father’s 
old corner shop so near at hand, I used to come to you to buy sweets. 
And you would say, with the most beautiful brogue: 

“Wud ye be havin’ the wintergreen shticks, miss, or the pippermint, 
or a thrifle of both?” Oh, yes, you would. I always took a “ thrifle of 
both.” And while you were weighing it, and putting it into nice white 
paper, and tying it up, I was just doting on you,—your tight litile 
blond curls, your brave blue eyes, your straight nose, your pink 
cheeks, your strong white teeth. And you had funny nicks on your 
hands, as if you had been playing with the cat or somebody had been 
driving tacks into you. I reproduced those nicks on my own hands, 
painfully, with large pins, until held up by my mother, who blamed 
our dear, innocent Tom. Then Mercy and Truth met together, and 
I was obliged to confess. When asked why I desired to hurt and dis- 
figure my poor little paws, which were being tenderly anointed with 
soothing unguents, I answered that I thought the nicks were pretty. 
My mother did not argue it out with me. She made me wear gloves 
until my hands were healed. I did not like gloves, and soon after that 
we moved away. How did you get those nicks, Dickie? I see they are 
clean gone forever, and at first I quite missed them. When my brother 
talked, rapturously, of his chum at Harvard who was to enter law at 
the same time as himself, I did not know that the Richard Folliott, of 
Stuyvesant Square, whose father was the rich manufacturer of Irish 
linens, with works at Belfast and warehouses in New York—I did not 
know that this Richard Folliott was my small candy boy. That is, 
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not until you entered the parlor that Sunday, and I recognized the tight 
little blond curls, and the soft little brogue into which you tumble 
whenever you are slightly embarrassed. Oh, yes, you do. And then, 
Dickie, dearest, I knew that I had loved you for years and years, and you 
had never known it. For the matter of that neither had I. 

And it was brave and beautiful in you to tell my father-all about 
the candy business, though, if you hadn’t good-bye to me. I hate 
reservations. And it was just like my father to say he liked you per- 
sonally, and he respected you consummately, but that he couldn’t give 
you the hand of his daughter. You don’t know my father yet. He 
has one foible, Family. And he has one ideal, the Church. You hit 
him hard both ways. You sold candy when you were a boy, and you 
are Calvinist. 

When my father took his dear little daughter in his arms, and told 
her she mustn’t cry for the moon, meaning you, for she couldn’t have 
it, I took his advice. I didn’t cry. I pondered. I wanted to find 
out wherein our family greatness consisted. So I went to a dear old 
professor I know, and I asked him to lend me books which should throw 
light on the Dutch colonists from the time they first landed on the 
island of Manhattan. I was gratified. Then I went to my father’s 
library, and I sat on his knees, and rumpled his hair, and I said to him: 

“Father, why can’t I marry Dickie Folliott?” He answered 
patiently : 

“ Because, my dear, it would not be proper that the daughter of 
a man who has been Minister to the Court of St. Vladimir and one, 
too, having such a pedigree as ours, should marry a youth who once 
sold candy over the counter.” 

“Ts it generally known that Dickie sold candy over the counter?” 
quoth I. 

“Perhaps not generally. It must be known in certain quarters, 
because everything is known by somebody. These things always leak 
out. I confess I shouldn’t have been aware of the fact myself if the 
young man hadn’t told me; and I honor his frankness, I may say his 
courage. But that is no reason why I should allow him to marry 
my daughter.” 

“How is it that Mr. Folliott’s father is so rich now?” I asked. 
I thought I might as well find out all I could about you, Dickie, dear. 

“Tt seems,” said my father, seriously, “that the elder Mr. Fol- 
liott was an Irish lad from near Derry, a regular gossoon. When he 
came to this country he met a poor Frenchman of Huguenot descent 
who had been a confectioner’s assistant in his native land. The two 
put their wits together and the few dollars they had and started a 
little corner candy store, a mere cabin of a place, not very far from 
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where we used to live, on Bleecker Street. I have bought broken candy 
for your mother and you there many a time. That was their specialty. 
Well, those men kept at it for years, until each had made quite a 
respectable fortune. Then the Frenchman went back to Paris, and the 
Irishman to Derry. Mr. Folliott subsequently bought out some linen- 
mills in Belfast and returned to this country to settle. He has a 
large family. Richard is the youngest, I think. He has been very pros- 
perous, lives in good style, is elder in one of the Presbyterian churches. 
There is another thing. You would never be happy with a Presbyte- 
rian. They are too set in their ways. No, Nellie, give him up, child. 
Between candy and Calvinism you would have a sweet time.” 

“Tg candy so very much worse than rum?” I asked, innocently. 

- “Rum!” said my father. “Rum! What’s rum got to do with it?” 

“ Well, you see,” I answered, “I’m very fond of Dickie Folliott 
and I don’t want to give him up, so, I thought I would find out 
wherein our greatness consisted and just why our family is so much 
better than his. And it seems that our ancestor—‘ Our First,’ as we 
call him—made a large fortune by trading rum to the Indians for 
pelts. I thought he was a Dutch patroon, on the Hudson, and held 
a grant of land from the government.” 

“So he was,” said my father, angrily. “So he had. What infernal 
nonsense have you got into your head now?” ; 

I handed him a book with the page open, on which there was some 
unpleasant reading for a man with a foible. It was there set forth that 
“Our First” had accumulated an enormous fortune in the manner 
indicated. That he had bought an estate and slaves on the Hudson 
from an extravagant and impecunious patroon; had set himself up on 
an equality with his neighbors, and had his pretensions flouted unto the 
third generation; after which they were recognized as perfectly legi- 
timate. My father read slowly, examined the book all over, sat quiet 
for a moment, and then said, in a hurt and displeased way: 

“Well, Eleanor, I see you are determined to marry this man in 
spite of all your mother and I can say. You may tell that young scamp 
of a Folliott to come around to dinner to-morrow. And I wish him 
well of his bargain! For if he ever has his way again about pepper 
and salt, I’m mistaken. He'll be delivered over into your hands, horse, 
foot, and artillery.” 

Then my father took me by the shoulders, shook me with great 
tenderness, kissed me, and turned me out of the room. I had a bonne 
bouche for him, however. I knew where your family came from, and 
I thought while I was about it I would find out something about it. I — 
laid a book on my father’s desk called “ Derryana,” open at a certain 
page, face down. It was written by a Bishop of Derry. Among other 
things it said that one Sir Richard Folliott had been Governor of Bally- 
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shannon in the year 1604. He shall be “ Our First,” Dickie, dear. At 
supper my father was quite cheerful. We talked about birds. I am 
teaching my parrot to say, “ Candy and Calvinism.” 
Now, there are still other things to be done. You must come 
church to-morrow and sit in our pew. And you must bend your stiff 
knees and thank Heaven devoutly that your father was wise enough 
to sell candy, and our ancestor was foolish enough to trade rum. For 
if he hadn’t, where would you and I be? Not sitting alongside of each 
other in church, if you please. At least, not yet. And there is still 


_ something else. Take the Prayer Book I gave you, get your date right, 


the day of the month, and learn the Lessons and the Collect for to-mor- 
row, the Psalms and the Litany. If you go wrong I will prompt you. 
Bow when I do. Kneel when I do, and be quick about it. And if you 
get dreadfully mixed up, mumble intelligently. My father will think 
you are the end of the law. Finally, Dickie, you must go to him after 
dinner and tell him you intend to become a good churchman. Oh, yes, 
you must. When we are married, I shall have to promise to obey you, 


which I don’t mean to do—not one little bit. And in your heart 


you will always be a black, bitter, blue, yellow Calvinist. You can have 
a pew in your own church, and once every Sunday I shall clothe myself 
in furs from head to foot, and go with you to your “ Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains service.” But you must join our communion. My father 
belonged to the Dutch persuasion and my mother coaxed him into the 
Church, just as 1 am coaxing you. And now he is always giving her 
points on rubrics and ecclesiastical law, just as you will be doing with 
me before we have been married a year. 

Oh, Dickie, dearest, what a volume I have written you! But I am 
so happy I couldn’t wait. I had to pour it all out at once. And 
Cesar will take this round, and deliver it into your own hands, late 
as it is. 

You broth of a boy! Good-night! 


$ 
WISHING 
BY HARRY TORSEY BAKER 
. IS long, dear, since we left the sun 
To fall asleep behind those hills of peace; 
_ So long since, twilight dimming, night begun, 

Hands clasped, with slow release. 
The river’s windings, glimpsed and lost, 
Were misting o’er with soft and silent gray. 
Quiet they seemed and beautiful—now crost 
With winds, and thou’rt away. 
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AN APRIL FOOL’?S PARADISE 
By Edith Morgan Willett 


$ 


R. BUD BENNINGTON was responsible for it. So, naturally, 
M was the First of April—our ancient feast day sacred to the 
observance of practical jokes. 

It must be explained just here that Bud was a born joker, having 
a sense of humor which might truly be called “saving,” from the fact 
that he invariably practised it at other people’s expense. On this 
particular morning, for instance, literally no pains had been spared. 

The day was still young, the hour being eight a.M., but already 
in order to celebrate it properly old Miss Skipworth, a fellow boarder, 
had been operated upon with most satisfactory results. 

Miss Skipworth hated travelling and had a cat-like horror of rain. 
And it was a rainy morning. She had also been overheard referring 
to Bud as “an empty-headed young idler.” Therefore an imperative . 
telegram from her lawyer had just arrived, summoning her to New 
York on “urgent business.” And even as the author of it sat by his 
cosy sitting-room fire, he could hear from the next room the sounds 
of excited feminine bustle, and a shrill voice issuing unintelligible 
directions. 

From time to time other tones chimed in, too, at which Bud looked 
a little pensive; for that second voice belonged to Miss Skipworth’s 
niece and his own Best Girl,—the sole reason, in fact, why he at 
twenty-one, with a fortune and an automobile, was wasting both at a 
suburban family hotel instead of disporting them at Newport or at 
Palm Beach. 

The thought of Phylys Folsom, on this especial morning, however, 
was not entirely welcome, as it reminded Bennington of some one else 
in the house, and he became suddenly, irritably conscious of noises 
coming from the verandah underneath his room. 

“There’s that Pomeroy now!” he mused disgustedly. “ Tramping 
about and mooning up at her window, as usual. Oh; the unutterable 
fool! Just because Phylys is kind enough to notice, him occasionally, 
when I’m not ’round, he has the brass to fall in love with her! Or 
rather,”—satirically—“ he hasn’t the brass, with only a miserable law 


business to depend upon.” 
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Mr. Bennington stretched himself luxuriously in his silk-lined 
dressing-gown and continued his reflection. 

“T suppose the truth is, ee is sorry for Pomeroy. . 

Well, who wouldn’t be? . . What a life! Every day herd at 
work in the city—grinding _— half the night over his law-books! 
Gee! I wonder what the poor devil would do if some one left him a 
fortune—or a FAKE FORTUNE! Jimminy Crickets! How’s that for 
an April fool?” 

Chewing his pencil excitedly, he sat, revolving a scheme that was 
positively diabolical in its inspiration. 

And yet, Bennington was not the fiend incarnate, merely young, 
considerably in love, and—Pomeroy was his rival. Though the youth- 
ful Bud would not have admitted this for worlds. 

“Now, the question is,” he meditated rapidly, “how one can come 
into a nice little sum of money unexpectedly—say a few thousand, for 
instance. Let me see,—‘ Will of a defunct relative? .... The 
fellow hasn’t any relatives. ‘Stock dividends.’ . . . . Never owned 
any stock. ‘Bad debt? . . .. That’s the style! Pomeroy’s father 
was one of those unpractical chaps who are always lending money.” 

Pulling a piece of paper toward him, he selected a pen with care 
and began to write: 


New York, April 1, 1906. 


My Dear Sir: 

I have just deposited to your credit at the Fifth Avenue Bank 
of this city the sum of $2,500, the amount, with interest at 6 
per cent., of a loan made to me by your father ten years ago. I 
regret very much that I was unable to repay it during his life- 
time, but am only just in condition to discharge an obligation 
which has laid very heavily on my mind. 

Believe me, with sincere regards, 
Very truly yours, 
Dovetas WALLACE. 


“Good old name,” commented Bennington complacently, as he 
made the signature. “Suggests ancient Scottish chiefs—and modern 
bankruptcy. No one could succeed nowadays with a name like that!” 

Pursing his lips thoughtfully, he now proceeded to forge a check, 
and then, cramming the letter with its enclosure into a business enve- 
lope, turned the latter over in order to write on its back in tiny letters 
two meaningful words appropriate to the season. 

“Perhaps he’ll see them when he doesn’t find the. money at the 
bank,” Bennington surmised, with a grim chuckle, “and then won’t 
he be ripping !” 

He was still hard at work five minutes later when a knock at the 
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door made him start guiltily. But it was only one of the numerous 
“Buttons” in the house, bearing a steaming, smoking, breakfast-tray. 
Bennington hailed both jubilantly. “Got a job for you, Sam,” he 
announced. “Just put the things by the fire and close the door. Let 
me see:—mail’s in already, isn’t it? and a registered letter’s out of 
the question. Jehoshaphat! I’ve got the idea! ‘Yes, and the special 
delivery stamp, too! Now listen, my boy.” 

Wheeling around, he dropped his voice in a few whispered directions. 
There was the clink of coin, followed by the gleam of African teeth, 
and a fervent “'T’ank ye, sah. Trus’ me, sah!” 

Following his chocolate-colored ally to the staircase, Bennington 
now peeped over the banisters, noting with dismay that the hotel *bus 
was already in front of the door waiting to take passengers to the nine 
o’clock train. What if Pomeroy got off without reading his letter! 

_ Gazing anxiously at the dining-room door, Bennington saw it open 
suddenly. 

“Dear me!” cried a familiar high-pitched voice. ‘“ Here’s the 
trap already! Phylys, dear, just get my bag; hurry. Oh, see how it’s 
raining! Those tiresome lawyers !” 

“¢ Those tiresome lawyers’ will be a good deal surprised to see her,” 
mused Bennington, as Miss Skipworth disappeared under an umbrella. 

“Ah! there’s Pomeroy!” 

He glanced down at a tall young man putting on his hat in the 
hall, and then drew back, with an irresistible chuckle, as the form of 
Sam appeared solemnly in the door-way holding out an envelope, with 
these portentous words, “ Special-deliberate lettah, sah !” 

Pomeroy took it. So far, so good! 

There was the crisp rending of paper, followed by silence. 

One minute passed. Two! Outside, the horses champed impa- 
tiently ; but Pomeroy, reading his letter with his back turned, seemed 
oblivious to the flight of time and trains. 

At last some one looked in through the front door, a girlish figure 
in a white duck suit. “I hope you haven’t any bad news, Mr. Pom- 
eroy ?” asked a voice that made Bennington start consciously. 

Pomeroy started too. “No, indeed, Miss Phylys,” he stammered ; 
“but I—I don’t think I’ll go to town to-day. You see—” 

He finished his explanation on the piazza, while the *bus rattled 
off and Sam in the door-way waited respectfully. 

“Dere’s a boy hyar dat brought de lettah, sah,” he ventured at 
length, with a discreet cough, “ an’ he wants a quarter.” 

It was just here that a wonderful thing happened. Bennington 
saw it over the banisters, and then slipping into his room, he closed the 
door noiselessly and subsided quite suddenly on the floor from pure 
emotion. | 
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“ A one-dollar tip!” he gasped. “ Pomeioy giving dollar tips.” 

Convulsed at the sheer absurdity of the situation, he checked him- 
self all at once, and pricked up his ears at the sound of footsteps com- 
ing along the passage-way. Then, stealing to his key-hole, he listened 
intently. The expression of bewilderment on his face gradually 
changed to one of incredulous, startled indignation. 

“ Are these Cedarhurst Conservatories ?” a guarded voice was asking 
at the telephone across the hall. 

“This is ‘Grey Gables’°—Mr. Walter Pomeroy. Just send over 
three dozen of your finest American Beauty roses at once, please, 
C. 0. D. That’s all. Good-bye.” And the speaker rung off. 

That pauper venturing to send Phylys ficwers from a swell florist! 
In his horrified dismay Bennington felt strongly inclined to fling the 
door open and hur! at the idiot outside that not undeserved epithet, 
“ April fool!” 

But he restrained himself. After all, Pomeroy was a man—and a 
rival. Let him reap the full consequences of his folly. Let the joke 
go on. 

“Tt’s getting pretty costly, though,” reflected the joker compla- 
cently, as he settled down to his neglected breakfast. 

“ Roses are selling at two dollars a dozen. That makes seven dollars 
spent in fifteen minutes. Why, Pomeroy will be dead-broke before 
he gets through the day. Great guns! I wonder what he’s going to 
do next.” 

Bennington was not destined to be left long in doubt. He was 
completing a lengthy toilet an hour later, when something—a mysteri- 
ous, prophetic something—made him glarce out of his front window, 
through which the April sun was now shining effulgently. Its beams 
lay in golden shafts over the shaven lawn, and across it, from the direc- 
tion of the hotel, could be seen strolling leisurely a man and a girl! 
There was no mistaking them. Pomeroy had stolen a march on Ben- 
nington, or—what was worse—a walk with Phylys. . 

It was an unprecedented state of affairs. In vain Bud reminded 
himself that a day of reckoning was coming for the Fool. His 
Paradise would soon be ended! Alas! The unpardonable fact 
remained that, for the time being, Pomeroy was IN ParapIsE! 

The rest of the morning seemed interminable to Bennington. It 
had cleared off beautifully, after all, with a turquoise sky above, and 
under-foot a hard earthiness that positively cried for motoring. But 
Bennington’s machine stood neglected in the garage, while its owner 
tramped moodily up and down the hotel piazza smoking frequent 
cigars and wondering when that couple would return. They had 
not come back by luncheon, which meal Bud devoured hastily, station- 
ing himself immediately afterward in his first front window, where 
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with an impatience which turned gradually into positive alarm, he 
sat scanning the drive as the minutes rolled by. 

What had happened? What could have become of them? 

At three o’clock a distant whistle proclaimed the New York train, 
and some minutes later the hotel *bus drew up in front of the door, 
depositing Miss Skipworth, not to mention her umbrella, water- 
proof, valise, and sundry parcels. 

“Such a nice day as I’ve had!” she announced cheerfully to a 
little group assembled on the hotel piazza. “ Whom should I meet as 
I got out at the Grand Central Station but my old friends, the Aller- 
tons, just in town for the day! We lunched together at the Waldorf 
and had a delightful talk. But, what do you think? Mr. Selfridge 
and his partner were both out of town and the office closed! Isn’t 
it the most extraordinary thing about that telegram ?” 

“ She’s had a lovely time, however, thanks to it,” thought Benning- 
ton, rather sadly. Somehow, although his jokes were brilliantly suc- 
cessful, they had not turned out quite to his satisfaction. 

Grimly he watched a certain pair come into sight at last along the 
drive, the girl swinging her hat, while the youth ambled beside her 
with a jauntiness that struck Bennington as positively asinine. Listen- 
ing anxiously he heard them come into the house, and a moment later 
steps ascended the stairs and stopped at Bennington’s door. 

“ May I come in?” inquired a masculine voice. And without wait- 
ing for permission Pomeroy entered the room—a beaming, glorified, 
altogether incomprehensible Pomeroy. 

“Hello!” he said, grinning idiotically, “haven’t seen you before 
to-day.” 

Here, quite unnecessarily, he strode across and shook Bennington 
warmly by the hand. “ Well, old boy—” 

The reserved, diffident Pomeroy calling any one “old boy !” 

“Fork out your congratulations—every one of ’em. She accepted 
me. I tell you, man, Phylys has accepted me!” 

What else he said in his exuberant frenzy the stricken Bennington 
could not quite take in. There was a good deal about Miss Folsom’s 
angelic characteristics, Pomeroy’s own incredible good fortune, and 
then a confidential out-pouring on the subject of an unexpected couple 
of thousand that had drifted in that morning—the very capital he had 
“wanted for so long in order to get into Green & Waldrop’s real 
estate office.” 

“ And, do you know, Bud,” Pomeroy volunteered huskily, as he at 
length verged toward the door, “if it hadn’t been for that blessed 
money coming, I don’t believe I’d ever have had the courage to propose. 
It just made everything possible.” 
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Oddly enough, it was these last words that settled Pomeroy’s fate, 
up to that time hanging on the balance of his listener’s distracted mind. 

For a moment after the door closed on his happy, unconscious 
victim, Bennington stood struggling fiercely with the resolution that 
was gaining possession of him. 

Then, squaring his shoulders determinedly, “ Yes,” he said, between 
his teeth. “It’s the only thing to do now—the only thing for a 
gentleman to do.” 

And, seating himself at his writing-desk, Pomeroy’s involuntary 
benefactor, with a few strokes of the pen, converted an April Fool’s 
Paradise into a tangible bank account. 


SIREN VOICES 
BY WILL McCOURTIE 
y r |: song of the spring is about, I see, 


For the air with its way is wild ; 

Through the hurry and hum of the town it is come 
From over the salt, salt sea 
To capture your heart and mine, my child, 
And set our twin souls free. 


F The voices call to the land away, 
And to follow faery feet 
Where the grass lies green, where the scent falls keen 
Of blooms on the clean fresh lay ; 
And O, we never can stay, my sweet, 
We must fare forth this day. 


Stone-deaf stays the world, call they far, call they wide, 
: But a few, such as you, do hear, 
Who run one by one in the path of the sun 
And into the woodland glide: 
It is there, Nowhere, we shall hide, my dear, 
And with spring and song abide. 


So on and still on we must follow the track 
Till the night and the moon come close, 

, And the water-weeds, and the river-reeds 

Grow dimmer and darker, black; 

There night-long rest and repose, my rose, 

And nevermore go back. 
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THE GREEN BOTTLE 
By Ella Middleton Tybout. 


Author of “ Poketown People,” “ The Return of the Tide,” “A House 
Divided,” ete. 


RS. BROWN was fond of remarking, with melancholy pride, 

that Jemison always had enjoyed poor health. Having made 

_ this statement she would shake her head ominously and sug- 

gest he move out of the draught, while Jemison himself would 

inquire, with a hollow cough, whether a little sooner or later mattered, 
after all? 

“It can’t be long now, Sophia,” said Mrs. Brown to a confidential 
friend one morning in early April, “it can’t be long. Jemison sez to 
me this mornin’, ‘ Ma,’ sez he, ‘ very shortly now the sperrit will spread 
its wings and bust forth from this cracked and broken tabernackle of 
clay,’ sez he. And then, Sophia, he sighed fit to split his wes’cut.” 

“There now!” exclaimed Sophia admiringly. 

“Tt can’t be long,” repeated Mrs. Brown with conviction tempered 
by pious resignation. 

She watched her friend disappear down the village street, then 
turned somewhat reluctantly and entered the house. 

Jemison stood before an open closet, his tall, spare figure enveloped 
in a flowered dressing-gown. He was engaged in counting the empty 
bottles placed in orderly rows upon the shelves, and his hand shook as 
he moved them until they clinked merrily together. | 

“You’ve done it again,” he exclaimed angrily as he perceived his 
mother. “ There’s one less than the last time I counted. The green 
bottle’s missing; what did you do with it?” 

“La, Jemison,” replied his mother, sinking heavily into a chair, 
“ sometimes you are a trial. I didn’t do nothing with it.” 

“TI regret being a Trial, Ma,” said Jemison with dignity. “You 
won’t have to put up with it much longer, though. I have a burning and 
a sinking—here.” 

He laid one hand on his side as he spoke, while with the other he 
continued to move the bottles aimlessly about. 

“Oh, dear; oh, dear,” said Mrs. Brown, with real distress, “ that’s 
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a brand-new place fur a pain, ain’t it, Jemison? I did hope you’d keep 
some one spot on your body incorruptible.” 

Mrs. Brown sometimes got lost in the mazes of the English lan- 
guage, but, as she often remarked, one word’s as good as another when 
all’s said and done. 

“Lean on me,” she continued anxiously, “I’ll help you to the 
lounge; I reckon you’d better lay down a spell.” 

“ What did you do with the green bottle ?” again demanded her son, 
disregarding her offer of help. 

“T tell you I didn’t do nothing with it,” she responded, almost in 
tears. 

Jemison turned his light-blue eyes full on his mother. 

“T’m going to bed,” he announced firmly, “and I’m going to stay 
there till you find it.” 

And to bed he accordingly went. 

The days lengthened into weeks, and still Jemison Brown lay with 
his face to the wall, while his mother searched frantically but un- 
availingly for the green bottle. His countenance grew chalk-white and 
ghastly and his voice subsided to a mere whisper, but he still delayed 
taking the decisive step of passing into a better world. . 

“He don’t eat, Sophia, and he don’t sleep,” said Mrs. Brown in 
reply to Miss Sophia Perkins’s daily inquiry. “Why he don’t pass 
away beats all. I think he must be kep’ here for a purpose, but what 
it is——” 

Mrs. Brown’s pause was more eloquent than the most brilliant burst 
of rhetoric. She was well endowed with maternal affection, but she had 
suffered many things of her son and the worm was almost at the 
turning-point. 

Miss Perkins pursued her way down the broad village street, with 
its shady canopy of maples, pondering deeply. Jemison Brown was an 
object of interest to her because of his gift of clothing the most com- 
monplace thoughts in language so flowery and poetical that he con- 
tinually seemed to be voicing an inspiration. 

“To think,” she ejaculated as she reached her own gate, “ that sech 
a soul should be makin’ ready to spread its wings and soar aloft all fur 
the want of a trumpery green bottle.” 

‘She inserted the key in her front door, but paused before she © 


turned it. 

“TJ wonder, now,” she soliloquized thoughtfully,—“ I wonder what 
was in tt.” 

The shadow of the green bottle hung over Sophia as she entered her 
little house and prepared her solitary supper, and the thought of Jemi- 
son Brown drifting into eternity for the lack of it imparted a bitter 
flavor to the preserved peaches and even rendered the sight of the 
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cream-jug distasteful. It seemed such a needless waste of a man, when 
the village could not supply enough to go around at the best of times. 

“In the flower of his youth,” sighed Sophia, unconsciously quoting 
from the object of her affections as she put away the supper-dishes. 

Suddenly she paused, and the cup she held dropped to the floor, 
its fragments unnoticed and unmourned—the latter fact proving 
indisputably that Miss Perkins was deeply excited and not a little 
nervous. 


For the third time Mrs. Brown readjusted the lamp-shade that the 
light might be properly screened from the invalid, for the seventh time 
she consulted the thermometer and announced the exact temperature 
of the room, and for the first time she sighed profoundly. Her sigh 
was immediately echoed from the bed in the corner. 

“T’m going very soon now, Ma,” said Jemison faintly, “I sha’n’t 
be a Trial much longer.” 

Many times had Mrs. Brown regretted her hasty use of that un- 
fortunate word. She now made no defence, but swayed slowly back and 
forth, the rocking-chair causing a loose board to creak mournfully. 

A faint tapping at the outer door becoming audible, she went to 
open it, and discovered Miss Sophia Perkins, a shawl hastily thrown 
over her head and a parcel under her arm. Putting her finger warn- 
ingly on her lips, Miss Perkins drew her friend out on the porch and 
whispered hoarsely but fluently for some minutes. 

“ Well,” remarked Mrs. Brown without enthusiasm, “jest as you 
like, Sophia. But I’ve tried all the green bottles in town on him, and 
I warn you he ain’t pleasant to deal with once he gets started on the 
bottle question. But jest as you like. I’m sure I’m willin’ fur a little 
rest.” 

Consequently, when the board again began to creak the chair was 
swayed by Miss Perkins’s slender form instead of the ample propor- 
tions of Mrs. Brown. 

Jemison opened his eyes and, observing the change in nurses, im- 
mediately closed them again with a slight moan; then he opened them 
again half way to note the effect. Miss Sophia rocked on unmoved, and 


he therefore moaned louder, with a distinct note of appeal which she 


felt could not be disregarded. 

“ Want anything?” she inquired cheerfully. 

Miss Perkins had a theory that patience and judicious firmness, 
tempered with cheerfulness and not too much sympathy, might effect a 
cure even without the green bottle. . 

“T want,” returned Jemison in a hollow voice, “oh, I want to put 
on immortality—only immortality.” 

“T wouldn’t talk that a-way if I was you,” said Miss Sophia, hard- 
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ening her heart for her patient’s good, “not before a lady, anyhow. 
Immortality’s a mighty scanty covering I’ve heard tell.” 

“The weary weeks of waiting,” he continued, disregarding her in- 
terruption, “the poor, suffering body racked with pain no medicine 
can alleviate, the souli——” 

But Miss Sophia had seen her opportunity. 

“You must have took right smart physic in your time,” she in- 
terrupted, speaking with a genuine interest the sufferer appreciated. 

“That closet,” he replied, indicating it by extending a long, lank 

‘arm, “is full of bottles—full. And every drop of their contents has 
permeated my being.” 

“You don’t say so!” she returned in awestruck accents. “How I 
would like to see ’em.” 

The sufferer rooted ‘under his pillow and produced a key; he felt 
that such unusual and disinterested sympathy should have its reward. 
Miss Perkins unlocked the door and gazed in silence at the glittering 
array which confronted her, while Jemison raised himself on his elbow 
that he might better command his forces. 

“ The top shelf,” he remarked, after allowing a moment for the first 
thrill to subside, “is full of Paisley’s Pain Preventer; it costs fifty 
cents a bottle. Then comes Lawton’s Life-Giving Fluid and Dr. 
David’s Germ Exterminator (seventy-five cents apiece). Next, in the 
tall bottles, are Nelson’s Nerve Food, Simpson’s Stomach Sustainer, 
and Emory’s Blood Enricher (one dollar and fifty cents apiece). The 
bottom shelf is miscellaneous.” 

“ And all them little boxes?” inquired Sophia, pointing with rever- 
ent finger. 

“Pills,” he returned briefly; “ Peterson’s Pink Pellets on the top 
shelf; next, Linkum’s Little Liver Lozenges; then Taylor’s Com- 
pressed Tablets, and some others I can’t recall.” 

_ “Well,” remarked Miss Perkins as he paused for an answer, “I 
must say they do look handsome—big bottles at the back; little ones 
to the front. And that fringe of different colored pill-boxes is real 
tasty, it is so.” 

“Shut the door,” said the invalid sadly, “shut the door. They no 
longer appeal to me, for their ranks are not complete.” 

Sophia hastily closed the door and returned the key to its retreat 
under the pillow. 

“Tt can’t help but be a comfort to you, Jemison,” she remarked 
reflectively, “to think of the money you’ve absorbed. Take it all in 
all, you must have swallered two or three hundred dollars, not to men- 
tion doctors’ bills. Not many men have such a record at your age.” 

“Two or three hundred,” replied Jemison with scorn, “two or 
three!” 
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He closed his eyes with a weary sigh, and Miss Perkins returned to 
her rocker. 

“O Lord,” he prayed distinctly after a few moments’ silence, “take 
unto Thyself this pain-racked spirit. Release this fluttering soul 
from its sordid prison of clay and set it free from the bondage 
of existence.” 

Miss Perkins stopped rocking and leaned forward, breathless, that 
she might not lose a syllable. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Sophia,” said the invalid, his voice faint 
and weak, but yet husky with emotion, “I beg your pardon. I thought 
I was alone with my Maker.” 

“Well, you ain’t,” remarked Sophia, who could think of nothing 
better to say under the circumstances. 

Jemison shut his eyes and again relapsed, into silence. After a 
while he opened them dreamily; he saw, dimly as through a veil, 
several rocking-chairs and any number of Sophias passing back and 
forth with soothing regularity and melting into space confusingly. In 
short, in a little while the invalid slumbered peacefully and audibly. 

It was then that Miss Perkins improved her opportunity and put 
in execution her masterpiece of strategy. 
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Late that night the village awakened to unusual excitement, and 
hurrying figures passed down the quiet street towards the Brown estab- 
lishment, where lights shone brightly from all the windows and dark 
shadows moved rapidly about the rooms. 

The Doctor was observed to dash from his residence in response to 
imperative knocking and hasten to the scene of action wearing one 
bedroom slipper and one rubber boot, and otherwise sketchily attired. 
It was evident to everyone that a crisis was near at hand, and it was 
the laudable desire of Mrs. Brown’s female friends to be present when 
the calamity occurred and assist her to bear up under her affliction. 
Therefore the activity of the inhabitants. 

“T never thought he’d really do it,” said one old lady to. another 
as they met at the gate and hastened to the scene of action. 

It appeared, however, as though Jemison had done it very thor- 
oughly. He lay gasping upon the bed, his countenance livid and his 
hand grasping the counterpane as though in mortal agony. —_ the 
floor, partly under the bed, lay a green bottle. 

“ Poisoned,” wailed Mrs. Brown, frantically applying mustard to 
any portion of her son’s mene which happened to be available, 
“ notsoned |” 

“Try white of egg,” suggested Sophia with faltering voice. She 
held in her hand an old almanac and earnestly studied the list of anti- 
dotes for poison contained therein, reading them off solemnly in the 
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intervals of silence produced by the exhaustion of the sufferer. 

And Mrs. Brown tried white of egg. She also tried lukewarm 
water and mustard, as well as all the other remedies mentioned in the 
almanac, until the opportune arrival of the Doctor caused a pause in 
her ministrations. 

“What did he take?” inquired the Doctor, his hand on Fesitenih 8 
pulse and his eyes roving curiously about the room. 

Miss Sophia stooped and picked up the green — holding it 
stiffly, as though it might contaminate her. 

“ Wood alcohol,” she said hastily. “He must of drunk a pint.” 

At these words Jemison’s legs fairly curled up against his body in 
a paroxysm of agony and his eyes rolled and set with only a rim of 
white visible. 

“The only son of his mother, and she a widow,” quoted the min- 
ister, who had also arrived on the scene to offer what consolation he 
could. 

The Doctor wasted no more time in questions but set to work to 
apply vigorous measures. The remedies suggested by Miss Sophia in 
conjunction with the almanac also began to do their work in the most 
thorough manner possible, and the gaunt form of Jemison was famil- 
iarized with almost every sort of agony possible to the interior organs 
of unfortunate humanity. 

“How did it happen?” inquired the Doctor, with a momentary 
cessation of hostilities. 

Mrs. Brown wrung her hands in a fresh outburst of maternal dis- 
tress, but Miss Sophia dropped her almanac and rose resolutely. 

“Come into the parlor, Doctor,” she said tremulously, “and I'll 
tell you all I know.” 

The Doctor’s face was very grave when they emerged from the 
parlor and he stood beside the bed, regarding the limp form thereon 
with obvious pity. Presently he bent over and rested his hand on the 
victim’s heart. 

“Mrs. Brown,” he said with an ominous shake of the head, “I 
can do no more. It is fitting that the physician should give way to 
the clergyman.” 

He fell back a few paces as he spoke, but as the clergyman ap- 
proached Jemison opened his eyes and, regarding him with a look of 
aversion, clung desperately to the hand of the Doctor. 

“ Are you prepared?” inquired the minister, determined to do his 
duty and enunciating the last word with horrible distinctness. 

“ Jemison,” exclaimed his mother hysterically,—“ Jemison, think 
of risin’ to the skies on flowery beds of ease. You allus liked to talk 
about that, Jemison.” 
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But Jemison appeared to cling to his earthly hair mattress, uneasy 
though it undoubtedly was, and the glance he gave the Doctor was 
piteous in its importunity. 

“ My son,” said the clergyman solemnly, “remember that you are 
about to put on immortality-———” 

“Yes,” interrupted Miss Sophia, sinking on her knees beside the 
bed,—“ yes, Jemison, immortality—jest what you was wishin’ for a 
spell back.” 

The village choir, by this time assembled in the parlor, began to 
sing, “I am but a pilgrim here, heaven is my home,” with the laud- 
able intention, apparently, of wafting the suffering soul aloft on wings 
of music. 

And now Jemison spoke. He sat upright in his bed, one hand grasp- 
ing the wrist of the Doctor and the other pointing towards the parlor. 

“arth is but a desert drear,” proclaimed the choir, the soprano 
much in evidence, “ heaven is——” 

“It’s a lie,” shouted Jemison, his voice penetrating to every por- 
tion of the little house. “Who’s going to die? Not me.” 

“His mind wanders,’ remarked the Doctor compassionately, 
gently forcing him into a recumbent position; “it’s one of the last 
symptoms.” 

“ The golden streets, Jemison,” sobbed Mrs. Brown, “ and the harps 
and everything you’ve been wantin’ so long. Think of that.” 

“Look up, poor soul, look up,” urged the clergyman earnestly. 

And Jemison looked up, a ghastly pale-green hue overspreading his 
pallid countenance and a look of genuine agony in his eyes. For at 
this moment the remedies of Miss Sophia and the almanac encountered 
the emergency prescriptions of the Doctor and medical science and 
struggled within him for supremacy. 

For the first time in his life Jemison Brown really longed to die, 
and fainted away. 


“T think, Miss Sophia,” remarked the Doctor, drawing on his 
gloves at the front gate as the sun rose on yawning figures hurrying 
homeward down the long, quiet street,—“I think I can now safely 
leave our patient to you.” 

He paused a moment, his hand on the latch. 

“ Miss Sophia,” he said, laughing, “I congratulate you. You are a 
most unusual woman. But take my advice and don’t confide in the 
minister. He worked in good faith.” 

Sophia returned to the sickroom and the rocker; Mrs. Brown stood 
uneasily beside the window and turned now and then to look at the 
recumbent form of her sleeping son. 
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“TI declare,” she said in a hoarse whisper, “I’m most afraid to be 
here when he wakes up.” 

“TI ain’t,” replied Sophia tersely, and Mrs. Brown stole thank- 
fully to the kitchen, where she regaled herself with a cup of strong 
coffee. 

Presently the coverlid stirred, and Jemison languidly opened his 
eyes. 
“ Am I dead?” he inquired feebly. 

“No,” responded Miss Sophia briefly, “ nor likely to be.” 

She walked over to the bed and sat down in a chair beside it; 
stooping forward, she picked up a green bottle whose neck was just 
visible from beneath the bed. Jemison shuddered at the sight and 
again closed his eyes, 

“ Ah,” said Miss Sophia, dusting it carefully, “it don’t look as 
pretty as it did, does it?” 

“ Poisoned,” gurgled the invalid, indicating the label, “Wood 
Alcohol.” 

“ Nonsense,” returned the lady concisely. 

“ See here, Jemison,” she continued after a moment, “you and me 
have got to have a talk. I deceived you, but I done it for your good.” 

“ Where did you get the green bottle?” he inquired curiously. 

Miss Sophia looked at it admiringly. 

“ Jemison,” she said, “the good Lord sent it to me. He also put 
it into my head to remember your Pa’s fondness for Jamaica rum.” 

A faint pink tinged the sallow cheek upon the pillow. 

“TI studied some,” continued Sophia, “over the green bottle you 
lost and wondered what was in it. Then I remembered the kind of 
bottle that rum used to be in; my brother Joe was partial to it too, 
and I had a little at home as well as some of the bottles that I used 
to fill with wood alcohol and sich. I seen ’em when I put away my 
supper-dishes and the idea come to me then.” 

Mrs. Brown, in the kitchen, set the door ajar that she might hear 
more distinctly. 

“T seemed to know,” continued Sophia ruthlessly, “that you hadn’t 
lost no bottle, but had drunk up the last of the rum and was sulky 
about it and took it out on your Ma, accordin’ to your custom. So, 
Jemison, I thought you needed a lesson, and I give it to you because 
‘I know jest what a fine man you really air ef you had a chance.” 
Jemison made a graceful motion of recognition of the compliment 

with his head. 

“T filled the wood-alcohol bottle with rum and water,” continued 
Miss Perkins, “and when you went to sleep took the key from under 
your piller and put the green bottle in its place. Well I knowed, 
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Jemison Brown, that some time in the night you would be up and 
lookin’ round to see if you could find another bottle hid away some- 
wheres. So I watched, though seemingly asleep, and I seen you put 
that bottle to your lips and drain it to the dregs. I saved you from 
yourself, Jemison, and I hope to have my reward.” 

Sophia’s voice was very tender as she made the last remark, and 
she stooped low over the bed and took his hand in hers. Jemison, 
however, sat upright, trembling with rage. 

“Woman,” he exclaimed, pointing majestically to the door, “ get 
out.” 

And Sophia meekly obeyed, feeling crushed and unappreciated. 

Two days later Miss Perkins sat at her parlor window and read 
a note. It was beautifully written on tinted paper, the tapering letters 
shaded after the most approved Spencerian method. 


“ HonoRED MapaM: When you receive this epistle I 
shall, I trust, be beyond the echo of your voice, which even 
now reverberates most unpleasantly against my ears. You 
doubtless mean well, but your methods are not such as can be 
applied with impunity to a shrinking and nervous organiza- 
tion. Your vital interest in my moral and physical welfare, 
Madam, can have but one object in view,—viz., matrimony. 
I cannot contemplate with equanimity an alliance with one 
who employs such heroic measures to accomplish her ends, 
and therefore have obtained in a neighboring town employ- 
ment commensurate to my frail strength and delicate consti- 
tution. I feel, however, that some testimonial is due you to 
demonstrate that I am not ungrateful for your interest and 
affection; I have therefore directed that the bottles and 
boxes in my closet (which you were kind enough to admire) 
be transferred to you forthwith. Do with them as you will. 
They are yours. With them I beg you will receive the un- 
alterable, but brotherly, regard of the misunderstood and 


cruelly deceived 
“ JEMISON BRowN.” 


The hot tears welled against Miss Perkins’s eyelids and blurred the 
signature. He had seemed almost within her grasp at one time, and 
she believed she could have made him happy, when the question of 
his ill-health had been finally abolished. 

“Such a literary mind,” she ejaculated, smoothing out her letter 
preparatory to placing it in the Family Bible. “The world’ll hear 
from him yet.” 

A clinking sound caused her to glance at the front porch, where 
Mrs. Brown was depositing a market-basket. of bottles. 

“The rest,” she remarked, sinking heavily into a chair and un- 
tying her bonnet-strings, “is comin’ in a push-cart.” 
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Miss Sophia picked up a green bottle with a white label and looked 
absently at the title it bore, “ Wood Alcohol.” 

“T must say, Sophia,” resumed Mrs. Brown gratefully,—“I must 
say you done Jemison a lot of good. I didn’t more’n half believe it 
would work that night when you told me what you purposed doin’. 
I’m grateful to you and so’ll he be when he forgets the things he took 
that night.” 

Mrs. Brown extended her feet comfortably and prepared for a long 

chat. 
“ Jemison,” she remarked confidentially, “has gone to Midvale and 
got a job as brakeman on a fast freight. Some time I reckon he’ll 
meet a good-lookin’ girl in his travels and get married. Do you think 
it likely, Sophia?” 

The green bottle shook in her unsteady fingers, rolled over the edge 
of the windowsill, and fell upon the bricks beneath, shattered into a 


thousand pieces. 
“There now!” ejaculated Mrs. Brown. 


THE PASSING OF DUNBAR 


BY SILAS X. FLOYD 


OT ovah de night’s bleak silence, 
An’ ovah de day’s mad ro’, 
De song dat once rung out wid gladness, 

Wid gladness will ring out no mo’. 


De Marstah done called de sweet singah, 
Who wuz patient an’ true to his art, - 

An’ all o’ de birds in de fores’ 

Dey’s taken his deff to heart. 


De lowly black mammies an’ daddies, 
De little black chillun, too, 

Whose lives he has sung of wid fondness 
Is a-axin’, “ Lawd, what shall we do?” 


De skies dey don’t seem so happy, 
De sun it don’t shine so bright,— 

It’s all jes’ because Paul Dunbah 

Done passed far beyon’ de night. 


